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NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 


A sPLENvIp example of the effects of Lord Muterave's Irish 
administration, and the O’ConNeLu organization of the Liberal 
party, has occurred at the Longford election. To the first we 
mainly attribute the desertion, at a very critical time, of. several 
Tory gentlemen of property to the Reformers. One of these 
proposed Mr. Wuitz, the successful Liberal candidate; manfully 
avowing his change of opinion, which the menaces of his old 
friends, of course, tended to confirm. We expect to hear of simi- 
lar conversions in other quarters; for those who have any thing 
to lose, and are not blinded by bigotry, must look with great alarm 
on the prospect of an unpopular government in Ireland, and can- 
not but appreciate the security they enjoy under a rule on which 
the mass of the people rely for protection and justice, as far as the 
Executive can obtain it for them in spite of an infamous system. 
Nothing that men of property resident in Ireland could gain from 
the Ascendancy faction in power can compensate them for 
the risk and the discomfort of dwelling among an exasperated 

ople. The mere hunters of preferment in Church and State 

ave less to expect from their Tory patrons than heretofore; for 

sinecures in the Establishment must at all events be’cut down, 
and many desirable places in the Courts of Law, the Police, and 
other departments of patronage, are now occupied by Whigs and 
Reformers for life. The motive, therefore,'for reinstating the Tories 
in power, is become weaker; while the experience of security— 
there has been no talk of popular rising this winter—must have 
an influence on men of all parties. To the excellent administra- 
tion of Lord Muterayz, and the working of the Reform principle, 
then, we attribute the conversion of the Longford gentry, by which 
in a great measure Mr. Wuite was enabled to gain a majority over 
Mr. Fox. 

The advantages of organization were also conspicuous. Agi- 
tators were sent down from the Dublin Association to excite the 
patriotism of the electors; the priests assailed the wavering with 
arguments drawn from their religion; and ample funds were 
supplied from the pocket of a judiciously-selected candidate to 
carry on the war. Union, activity, and enthusiasm, prevailed 
over the weight of property, which is confessedly on the Tory side. 
A petition is threatened by the beaten party; but we fear that they 
will not dare to produce their case before 2 Committee. We 
fear that their courage will fail, because an investigation of the 
proceedings will bring to light practices which must invigorate 
the demand for Ballot. One of the Tory orators on the hustings 
had the assurance to speak of his tenants’ votes as his property: he 
complained that the Association agitators had “ robbed” him of his 
tenants’ votes! Another declared that he would henceforth say to his 
Catholic tenants, ‘ Vote for me—vote as I vote, or you shall have no 
leases.” Electors were kidnapped, and violence of every descrip- 
tion was used. On the other hand, Mr. Wuits, much to his 
honour, left his Protestant tenantry to take which side they 
pleased, with the assurance that they never should be molested 
for opposing their landlord. If the Tories have counter cases 
of intimidation, let them be exposed by all means: they will be 
valuable as proofs of the necessity for secret voting. 











It is said that Mr. Frepericx Suaw isa go-between of Sir 
Roserr Peet and Lord Lynpuurst. He has been at Drayton 
with the Baronet, and is now gone to visit the Peer at Paris, 
Next week Sir Rosert will dine at Glasgow; and as he must 
then let out something of his future policy and plans, it is de- 
sirable to ascertain how far he is in accordance with Lynpuurst. 
If such communications are really carried on, there is a sufficient 
reason for the very cautious tone adopted by the Tory newspapers 
this week. To all appearance, their conductors are at sea again: 
they cannot tell what they may be next called upon to say or 
unsay. The new policy of the Independent Reformers, explained 
by us lost week, must also occasion annoyance to the Tories. 
They cannot avoid seeing that it may perpetuate their exclusion 
from office, and at the same time hasten the triumph of really 

(Laresr Epition.] 





Liberal principles. A plan by which the Whigs are retained as 
place-stoppers, and Reform principles, at the same time and by 
the same means, uncompromisingly asserted, is precisely that 
which they will most cordially detest, and yet find most difficult to 
baffle. But whatever may be the immediate cause of their em- 
barrassment, it is, we repeat evident, that the Tories are uncom- 
fortable, and not resolved upon any course of action. 


The Revenue accounts, for the year and quarter ending the 
5th instant, were published yesterday. They exhibit an increase 
of receipts as compared with those of last year, amounting to 
2,570,9572. The quarter's income exceeds that of the correspond- 
ing period of last year by only 16,2317. The deficiency in the 
Customs is 450,477/.; in the Stamps, 46,018/.; in the Miscella- 
neous receipts, 11,7032. The gain on the Excise is 456,0002.; 
on the Taxes, 19,014/.; on the Post-office, 40007. These figures 
relate to the quarter. On the year there is a decrease of 19,0002. 
in the Miscelianeous, and a gain on all the other branches of re- 
venue. The increase in the quarter's Excise revenue arises chiefly, 
the Globe says, from the collection being a week later than in the 
same quarter last year. On the other hand, the reduction of the 
Payer-duties and of the duties on Spirit-licences came for the first 
time into operation during the last quarter. 

The Courier observes that the increase of revenue “has not 
latterly been such as might have been fairly anticipated,” when it 
is remembered that “during the last three years the population 
of Great Britain has been augmented by about a million—that is, 
by about one-sixteenth part of what it amounted to in 1331,” 
and that the country during the period in question has been ina 
remarkably prosperous state. But, it may be asked, what in- 
crease of revenue should be expected from an addition of a mil- 
lion to the population, supposing that the million were 
added at once, and did not come gradually to swell the popu- 
lation, of the country? Not more, we presume, than an 
inerease of one-sixteenth. Now the amount of the revenue 
in 1833 was 42,621,000/.; and one-sixteenth of this is 2,663,8132, 
The revenue for the year just ended was 44,431,000/.; being 
1,810,0002. more than in 1833. But then it is to be considered that 
largé reductions of taxation have been made since1833. Of most of 
these it may be said that the lessening of the duty would produce 
an-4merease of consumption sufficient to guard the revenue from 
loss:** This remark, however, can scarcely apply to.the House-tax, 
which produced in round numbers 1,400,000/. Add this to the 
surplus of 1,810,000/., and we have a total of 3,210,000/., or nearly 
600,0002. more than the increase of the population might warrant. 
In thus showing the really rapid increase of the revenue, we 
do not mean to express any doubt of the general soundness of the 
view taken by the writer in the Courier; and we entirely, agree 
with him as to the injurious effects of the sugar and timber mo- 
nopoly on the revenue, as well as on the prosperity and comforts 


of the people. 








Fortune has changed sides once more in the Peninsula; and 
the Carlists, lately so triumphant, are now a band of defeated 
fugitives. The siege of Bilboa has been raised; VILLAREAL 
completely beaten ; and the Pretender himself is not secure even 
in his mountain retreat. The important action to which we refer 
took place on the 24th of December, and on Christmas-day Espar- 
TERO entered Bilboa. It was with difficulty that he was per- 
suaded, by Colonel Wyxpx and the British officers commanding 
the vessels in the river, to commence the attack, which ended so 
prosperously ; and without the strenuous assistance of the latter, 
nething would have been done. About four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 24th, during a heavy fall of snow, a body of the 
Queen's troops were carried across the river which lay between 
them and the Carlists, in rafts and launches under the directioa 
of Captain Lapipge and Lieutenant Lx Harpy, and protected by 
the fire of the British Marine Artillery, under the command of 
Major Cotqunoun. They were landed below a battery, which 
had been a terrible obstacle to Espartero. The battery was im- 
mediately taken; and the Carlists abandoned the broken bridge 
of Luchana, which they had fortified. The bridge was repaired 
with speed, so as to allow the main body of the army to pass over 
it. Assoon as the battalions had formed, they pressed forsvard to 
attack the Carlist fortifications on the heights overlooking Bilboa. 
Aftera smart conflict, these were taken ; but about nine o'clock, the 
Carlists made a desperate attempt to regain them. The conflict 
continued for four or five hours; but finally the Carlists were de- 
feated on all points, and fled with precipitation, leaving all their 
ammunition and twenty-five pieces of cannon in possession of the 
victors. In one part of the action, Esparrzro exhibited great 
personal courage. Though suffering acutely from a painful dis- 
ease, he placed himself at the head of two battalions, and carried 
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a battery of three heavy guns and the height and fort of Bande- 
ras, at the point of the bayonet. The loss of the vanquished in 
killed and wounded is not known; but it must have been very 
severe, as even the victots-aéknowledge a loss‘of about eight 
hundred. Esparrero, immédiatelyon his entrance to Bilboa, 
commissioned Colonel Wyipe-to give his warmest thanks to the 
British officers, assuring them that without their aid he could not 
have relieved Bilboa. That town had suffered dreadfully during 
the siege: a considerable part of it was in ruins; about twelve 
hundred of the garrison had been killed; and the scarcity of pro- 
visions was such that halfa cat was sold for two English shil- 
lings, and eggs ata shilling each. 

A division of Portuguese auxiliaries, 6000 strong, has arrived 
at Vittoria ; and the force under General Evans is to be increased 
to 15,000 men, to enable him to attack the Carlists in the neighbour- 
hood of San Sebastian, while EsParrero presses them in another 
direction. If the success gained before Bilboa is improved as it 
ought to be, the insurrection may be confined to a very small ex- 
tent of country, if not totally suppressed ; for it is said that the 
moral effect of the Royalist victory is visible in the desertion of 
numbers of the peasantry from the Carlist standard, and in quarrels 
among the Pretender’s officers. But if the insurgents be allowed 
time to recover their spirits and their numbers, little will have 
been done towards the pacification of the country, or the eventual 
fuga of the rebellion, by the Anglo-Spanish victory at 

ilboa. 

General Mrna died at Barcelona on the 24th of last month. 





The new French Ministry, Doctrinaire as it is, seems to have a 
decided majority in both Houses of the Legislature. In the Com- 
mittee appo: J to draw up the address in reply to the King’s 
speech, thei: -viends are as 6 to4. Tuugrs is said to be very 
angry, not only with his position as leader of a minority in the 
Chamber of Deputies, but with the coolness of his reception by 
the King on Sunday last, when he went to the Tuileries to con- 
gratulate Louis Pxtip on bis escape from assassination. THIERS 
declares that he will not be duped and whistled off like poor 
Larritre ; and, with his versatility and oratorical talent, he may 
certainly make it an object to the King to conciliate him with 
something substantial. The New Year’s Day addresses from 
Dupin and the Foreign Ambassadors, and the King’s replies, 
were as commonplace and insincere as usual. In his speech to 
the Chamber of Deputies, on commencing his duties as President, 
Dupin exhorted that assembly to throw off the weight of terror 
which the attack on the King’s life had naturally produced, and 
proceed to the task of legislation with independence and calmness. 
On Wednesday, DucHartet presented several financial bills to 
the Chamber, and the budget for 1838. He stated, that in con- 
sequence of the recent commercial embarrassments, it was not his 
intention to propose any plan for reducing the interest on the Five 
per Cent. Stock. : 

Persit has commenced a fresh crusade against the press, under 
the pretence, utterly false and absurd, that MeuNter the assassin 
had been instigated by newspaper articles to murder the King. 
Several journals, including the Szécle, the Courrier Francais, and 
the Temps, have been seized at the post, and prosecutions threat- 
ened. The Temps states, that the last time that journal was seized 
was on the 25th of July 1830, by the Potienac Ministry. The 
crime of these papers is their asserting that the King’s life is ex- 
posed to danger only in consequence of his unconstitutional dicta- 
tion in the government of the country. The Journal des Débats, 
however, condemns this arbitrary and violent proceeding, as,utterly 
useless and uncalled-for; and it is thence concluded, that Guizor 
disapproves of his colleague's precipitancy, and that no further 
steps will be taken against the journals in question. 

Nothing has been elicited respecting MEuUNIER, except that he is 
an idle, dissipated desperado, formerly a journeyman saddler, and 
afterwards a clerk in a waggon-oflice. He is trying to persuade 
his keepers that he is insane, by playing all sorts of tricks and 
talking incoherently. ANQuetiL's History of France, he says, 
inspired him with a deadly hatred of the Bourbons ; and so he had 
resolved, from the time of his perusing that work, to kill the King. 
Two fresh arrests have been made, of persons supposed to be in 
some way connected with Meunier; but those who were first 
taken into custody have been discharged. 

Acumet, Bey of Constantine, is making great preparations to 
resist the threatened attack of the French: he has been rein- 
forced by Arab deserters from CuauseL. That officer is to give 
explanations and make his defence before the Chambers: he is 
daily expected in Paris. 

On the very day that Lord Henry Russext and Captain Tur- 
NER were arrested in Paris under the pretence that they were 
Carlist emissaries, it was announced in the Paris newspapers, that 
a large quantity of saltpetre and other warlike stores had been 
sent across the frontier to Don Cartos, from Bayonne. Yet 
Louis Puitip did not scruple to declare that he had fulfilled the 
conditions of the Quadruple Treaty with “ religious fidelity !” 





From the German papers we learn that there is much alarm 
at Belgrade on account of the plague, which had appeared ina 
village at no great distance from that town. 





The Hanover Gazeite pubishes a long document entitled “ A 
Royal Family Law for the Kingdom of Hanover.” It relates to 
the stccession to the throne and the marriage of members of the 





Royal Family ; providing for the succession of the Duke of Cam- 
BRIDGE and his son, in case of the extinction of the CumMBERLAND 
line. The absolute power of the King is asserted throughout 
the “Royal Family Law.” 





Great discontent has been excited in:Greece by the prosecution 
ofa Liberal paper, the Soter, by Count ArmansperG. The 
Count used to be considered statesman enough to despise such 
paltry work. 





Accounts have been received from Canada to the 3d of Decem- 
ber. The weather was excessively cold, and the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence impeded. An extensive fire in Quebec had 
destroyed fifty-two houses. Inthe Parliament of Upper Canada, 
Mr. M‘Kay moved a series of resolutions relative to the boundary 
of the two provinces, and asserting the expediency of annexing the 
island of Montreal, and all that part of Lower Canada which lies 
between Montreal and Upper Canada, to thelatter province. By 
this arrangement Upper Canada would gain a sea-port. The re- 
solutions were laid on the table. 


The second session of the twenty-fourth Congress of the United 
States was opened on the 5th of December ; and the next day the 
two Houses received from President JaAcKson avowedly “ the last 
annual message” that he would ever present to them. This cir- 
cumstance seems to impart additional solemnity to the document; 
which, intrinsically, is full of important and interesting matter. 
It commences with an announcement of the continuance of 
amity with foreign powers, and of the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment to obtain redress for injuries done to American commerce in 
Portugal and at the siegeof Antwerp. The North-eastern boundary 
question with England remains im statu quo; and it is admitted 
that the Texas affair is a source of considerable embarrassment to 
the United States Government. The “known desire of the Texians 
to become a part of the American system,” General JACKSON 
says, is calculated to expose his conduct to misconstruction ; but 
the character of the United States requires that he should “ nei- 
ther anticipate events nor control them.” Hitherto we have had 
very meagre and contradictory accounts of the Indian war in 
Florida; but we learn now from the President's message, that a 
partial defeat has been suffered by the United States, and, it is 
intimated, in consequence of the incapacity or misconduct of their 
General. 

“ The war with the Seminoles during the summer was, on our part, chiefly 
confined to the protection of our frontier settlements from the incursions of the 
enemy; and, as a necessary and important means for the uccomplishment of 
that end, to the maintenance of the posts previously established. In the course 
of this duty, several actions took place, in which the bravery and discipline of 
both officers and men were conspicuously displayed, and which I have deemed 
proper to notice, in respect to the former, by the granting of brevet rank for- 
gallant services in the field. But as the force of the Indians was not so far 
weakened by these partial successes as to lead them to submit, and as their 
savage inroads were frequently repeated, early measures were taken for placing 
at the disposal of Governor Call, who, as Commander-in- Chief of the territorial 
militia, had been temporarily invested with the command, an ample force for 
the purpose of resuming offensive operations in the most efficient manner so 
soon as the season should permit. Major-General Jessup was also directed, on 
the conclusion of his duties in the Creek country, to repair to Florida and as- 
sume the command. 

“‘ The result of the first movement made by the forces under the direction of 
Governor Call, in October last, as detailed in the soommponring papers, 
excited much surprise and disappointment. A full explanation has been re- 
quired of the causes which led to the failure of that movement, but had not yet 
been received. In the mean time, as it was feared that the health of General 
Call, who was understood to have suffered much from sickness, might not be 
adequate to the crisis, and as Major- General Jessup was known to have reached 
Florida, that officer was directed to assume the command, and to prosecute all 
needful operations with the utmost promptitude and vigour. From the force 
at his disposal, and the dispositions he has made and is instructed to make, and 
from the very efficient measures which it is since ascertained have been taken by 
Governor Call, there is reason to hope that they will soon be enabled to reduce 
the enemy to subjection.” 

An increase of the navy and a reorganization of the militia are 
recommended; and General Jackson again presses upon Con- 
gress the necessity of such an alteration in the Constitution as 
shall “prevent, in any event, the election of the President and 
Vice-President of the United States devolving on the House of 
Representatives and the Senate.” Various other topics of minor 
interest are touched upon; but the striking feature of the mes- 
sage is its exposition of the financial state of the country. 

“ You will perceive, from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
the financial means of the country continue to keep pace with its improvement 
in all other respects. The receipts into the Treasury, during the present year, 
will amount to about 47,691,898 dollars; those from customs being estimated 
at 22,523,151 dollars ; those from lands at about 24,000,000, and the residue 
from miscellaneous sources. The expenditures for all objects during the year 
are estimated not to exceed 22,000,000 dollars; which will leave a balance in 
the Treasury for public purposes, on the Ist day of January next, of about 
41,728,959 dollars. This sum, with the exception of five millions, will be 
transferred to the several States, in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
regulating the deposits of the public money. 

‘‘ The unexpended balance of appropriation, on the Ist day of January next,. 
is estimated at 14,636,062 dollars, exceeding by 9,636,062 dollars the amount 
which will be left in the deposit banks, subject to the drafts of the Treasurer 
of the United States, after the contemplated transfers to the several States are 
made. If, therefore, the future receipts should not be sufficient to meet these 
outstanding and future appropriations, there may be soon a necessity to use & 
portion of the funds deposited with the States.” 

It has been a prevalent mistake, not only in this country, but, 
it appears, in America also, to suppose that the surplus of the 
American revenue accruing on the Ist of January 1837 would be 
given to the different States: but General JacKSON says— 
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« Such a suggestion has doubtless been mae without a due consideration of | sage; and General JACKSON defends with much ability his mea- 
the obligation of the Deposite Act, and without a proper attention, to the | sures for restricting the circulation of bank-notes and procuring 
yarious principles and interests which are affected by it. Its manifest that | the importation of gold—especially his order that new Jan d should 
the law itself cannot sanction such a suggestion, and that, as it row stands, the reall only for specie. He recommen ds that the quan tity 0 f land 


i i d these deposits without intend- the 
ent amg eee depcsite iota as vot  Pdivideal temporarily sold to any but actual settlers should be limited, as a mode of 
charged with the safe-keeping or application of the public money would:now | checking wild Jand speculations, and of diminishing the revenue. 


have for converting the same to their private use without. the consent and | With this view he also advises Congress to abolish the taxes 0a 
against the will of the Government.” salt, provisions, and coals. f 
Having thus shown that the Treasury of the General Govern- | The President attacks with unabated resolution the United States 
ment is still oppressed by this weight of wealth, notwithstanding Bank, rechartered as it has been by the State of Pennsylvania. 
the Deposite Act, the President goes on to explain the dangers to | The new bank, he says, is essentially the same concern as the old; 
the liberties and welfare of the country arising from the accumu- | and the Government stock in the old bank, seven millions of dol- 
lations of a surplus income. lars, has not been paid over to the Treasury, but is used as part of 
« Under the present revenue system there is every probability that there will | the capital of the new concera, in defiance of its proprietor and of 
continue to bea surplus beyond the wants of the Government ; and it has be- | the law. He calls upon Congress to act with vigour for the 
come our duty to decide whether such a result be consistent with the true recovety of this property. The State Banks have proved them- 


objects of our Government. : 
rm Should a surplus be:permitted to accumulate beyond the appropriations, it selves amply able to — Lwiermceepenr ener ~~ 


anust be retained in the Treasury as it now is, or distributed among the people established to perform, 
of the States. hes 5 and payments of Government money are concerned. 
« To retain it in the Treasury, unemployed in any way, 1s impracticable. It The message concludes with an expression of gratitude by 
is, besides, against the genius of our free institutions to lock up in vaults the | General JACKSON for the support he has received; and of pious 
treasure of the nation. To take from the people the right of bearing arms, and fid “a the stability of tl free constitution of fe He ds 
put their weapons of defence in the hands of a standing army, Ww: uld be scarcely | confidence in the stability of the ree constituuo f 
more dangerous to their liberties than to permit the Government to accumu- « Though deeply sensible that my exertions have not been crowned with 
late immense amounts of treasure beyond the supplies necessary to its legitimate | asuccess corresponding to the degree of favour bestowed upon me, Tam sure that 
wants: such a treasure would, doubtless, be employed, at some time, as it has | they will be considered as having been directed by an earnest desire to promote 
been in other couatries, when opportunity tempted ambition.” the - of ree country 3 — I oy — by the — _ —r 
; errors have been committed will Bad a corrective in the intelligence a 
Fo collect money oe yore people, and then repay - * them, patriotisin of those who will succeed me. All that has occurred during my 
would be wasteful and foolish, and merely swell deposites ™ the administration is calculated to inspire me ‘with increased confidence in the sta- 
banks, and “ support a band of useless public officers.” A redis- bility of our institutions ; and should I be spared to enter upon that retirement 
tribution would besides be impracticable on the principles of jus- } which isso suitable to my age and infirm health, and so much desired by me ia 
tice: “it would be taking one man’s property and giving it to | other respects, I shall not eS — Being, pm ro- 
another.” To increase the funds of the Deposite Banks would ee - — so signally indebted, for * e continuance of its blessings 
likewise be dangerous ; a fact which the working of the existing aa y : 
Deposite Act had proved. : The Texas Telegraph (wherever the Americans go they imme- 
pe his Act, aithoagh cerediny anes hae — the safe- keeping, of the diately establish a newspaper) contains the inaugural address of 
public revenue, is not entirely Iree tn = tendencies from many of the objections Beco ie 5 eda eee aa ie : za 
which apply to this principle of distribution. The Government had without the President of ne "dr boldly gene ab wrwinar J 
necessity received from the people a large surplus ; which, instead of being em- a band of adventurers. ne address gives very little im ormation 
ployed as heretofore, and returned to them by means of the public expenditure, respecting the state of affairs in Texas, or the prospects of the 
was deposited with sundry banks, The banks proceeded to make loans upon settlers; but it intimates that some hard fighting with the In- 
this surplus, and thus converted it into banking capital; and in this manner | dians and Mexicans may be expected. In default of facts and 
pipe ue A pen : charters, and bes Eo 0 eet > yas nc mig statements, however, we have plenty of fine writing about civic 
r ci, niteaanain ate ran wreaths, balmy breezes, beautiful prairies, dies of crimsoa, felon 


which this surplus was created belong to the people 5 but the Government has dads 
transferred its possession to the incorporated banks, whose interest and effort it wolves, proud emotions, bosoms of adamant, and religious rights. 
> 





is to make large profits out of its use.’ At the conclusion of his address, the President had to deliver up 
How could they proceed to redistribute the revenue even to the | his sword to the Speaker of the Texian Congress: the scene that 
different States? occurred is thus described by the Telegraph— 

«« By the ratio of direct taxation, for example, the State of Delaware, in the « The President paused for a few seconds, and disengaged his sword. ‘It 


collection of 30,000,000 dollars: of revenue, would pay into the Treasury | 20W, Sir, becomes my duty to make a presentation of this sword, this emblem 
188,716 dollars; and in the distribution of 80,000,000 she would receive back | of my past office ’°—[The President was unable to proceed further ; but having 
from the Government, according to the ratio of the Deposite Bill, the sum of | firmly clenched it with both hands as if with a farewell grasp, @ tide of varied 
$05,122; and similar results would follow the comparison between the small associations of ideas rushed upon him in the moment ; his countenance bes oke 
and the large States throughout the Union; thus realizing to the small States | the workings of the strongest emotions; his soul seemed to have swerved rom 
an advantage which would be doubtless as unacceptable to them as a motive | the hypostatic union of the body, to dwell momentarily on the glistemiag, blade 5 
for incorporating the principle in any system which would produce it, as it and the greater part of the auditory gave outward proof of their congeniality of 
would be inconsistent with the right and expectation of the large States. It feeling. It was in reality a moment of deep and exciting interest. After this 
was certainly the intention of that provision of the Constitution which declares | pause, more eloquently impressive than the deepest pathos conveyed in language, 
all duties, imposts, and excise’ shall * be uniform throughout the United | the President proceeded ]—* I have worn it with some humble pretensions in 
States,’ to make the burdens of taxation fall equally upon the people in what- defence of my country; and should the danger of my country again call for my 
ever State of the Union they may reside. But what would be the value of services, I expect to resume it, and respond to that call, if needful, with my 


5 ” 


such an uniform rule, if the monies raised by it could be immediately returned blood and my lite.’ 





by a different one, which will give to the people of some States much more This is pretty well for the oficial journal of a band of 
and to those ef others much less than their fair proportions ?” buccaneers. 

Besides, were it ever So desirable, the President assures Con- —————— 

gress that it is not authorized by the Constitution to collect money Che Court. 

from the people under the shape of revenue for the purpose of | Royatry is indisposed. The influenza attacks sovereigns as well as 
dividing it, equally or unequally, among the States. subjects. ‘The King, Queen, and the Dutchess of Gloucester, are all 
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searcely have impeded the communication between the most distant parts of 
the kingdom more than an hour or two; while, with the common roads, we 
were four days without any communication between London, Dover, Brighton, 
aad Hastings.” 

On Tuesday, two gentlemen drove a sledge & la tandem round Re- 
gert’s Park. 
_ Thenumber of applicants to the Mendicity Society has been much 
increased since the late severe frest, from its having thrown many 
eut of work, and otherwise distressed them. On Saturday, 1337 meals 
were given away, besides money, work, and a quantity of new and left- 
off clothing. 


_ On Thursday morning, the remains of the Duke of Montrose were 
removed from Grosvenor Square, for interment in the family vault at 
Buchannan, Scotland. The cavalcade will be met by the relatives and 
tenantry of the deceased on its arrival in Scotland. The mausoleum 
of the ukes of Montrose is situated near Auchterarder, in Perth- 
shire. From some circumstance not perfectly known at the present 
day, the building is surrounded on all sides by the small estate of a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood; the actual spot on which it stands 
alone belonging to the Montrose family. 


fn the Central Criminal Court, on Thursday, Mr. Sergeant Arabin 
was employed in trying persons accused of.paltry offences. An Irish 
coalwhipper was charged with stealing a goose from a publichouse in 
Shadwell: his trial gave the high-minded Judge an opportunity of 
sporting wit (!) and fun, so becoming the bench of justice. 

The prosecutor jumped into the witness-box and bowed to the Bench. Mr. 
Sergeant Arabin—‘ On Monday last you had a goose roasting, on which you 
meant to regale yourself and friends?” Prosecutor—‘* Yes, my Lord.” Mr. 
Sergeant Arabin—“ I believe the goose was well ro.sted, was it not?” Prose- 
eotor—* Yes, I believe it was.” ~Mr. Sergeant Arabin— And your wife had 
taken it up, and put it into the dripping-pan, to get it nicely done brown?” 
Proseeutor—“ Yes, but we were done brown.” Mr. Sergeant Arabin—“ Ay, 
when you were all prepared to get your supper, I believe the goose was gone ?” 
Proseeutor—* Yes, my Lord, we were minus the goose , the bird had flown.” 
Mr. Sergeant Arabin—“ You lost the goose, but not. your appetites, I sup- 
pose. What became of it?” ~Prosecutor—‘ The prisoner carried it to another 
pudlichouse, to which I was called by a boy who had watched him. I saw 
the prisoner sitting at a table eating the goose.” Mr. Sergeant Arabin—‘* How 
was his mouth?” Prosecutor—* All over grease: he was gnawing the goose 
wholesale.” 

There was a good deal more of vulgar dialogue between the Judge and 
the witness ; and eventually the prisoner was acquitted, the Jury believ- 
ing that the goose was stolen in a frolic. 

The next prisoner was accused of stealing a “ toy vessel.” 

Mr. C. Phillips objected that the indictment was bad; the article was not a 
toy vessel. Court— What is it?” Prosecutor—‘‘ I call it the model of a 
brig.” Mr. Sergeant Arabin—‘‘ And a brig isa vessel.” Mr. C. Phillips— 
** But amodel is nota toy. Would you, prosecutor, call it a toy?” Prosecu- 
tor—‘‘ No, I should never think of doing so. It is an accurate model of a 
brig ; and I told the clerk who drew the indictment so, but he argued that my 
description was not correct.” Mr. C. Phillips—“ Yes; a man that never saw 
2 ship in his life.” Mr. Sergeant Arabin—‘ Should you call it a toy?” 
Prosecutor—“ No.” Mr. Sergeant Arabin—‘‘ Well, he must know best. He 
will not allow us tojudge of it.” The Jury were directed by the Court to ac- 
quit the prisoner. : 





At Bow Street, on Saturday, George Forbes Atkinson was com- 
mitted for trial, on the charge of forging the acceptance of Captain 
Lauderdale Maule to a bill for 1000/. He was tried yesterday, in the 
Central Criminal Court, and convicted ; the Judge remarking, that he 
meyer saw a Clearer case. 

Josefina Carillo d’ Alborroz, a Spanish lady, resident;in London, 
complained, about a fortnight ago, to Lord John Russell, of an out- 
rage by some persons pretending to be her countrymen. Lord John 
diveeted the Bow Street Magistrates to make inquiries into the affair, 
and Sir Frederick Roe has done all he could to get at the bottom of it. 
The lady pretended that she was inveigled into a house in Broad Street 
Buildings, in the City, and introduced, blindfolded, to a solemn tri- 
banal, consisting of a president and eleven other persons, seated at a 
table on which were twelve shaded lamps, in a small room hung with 
black cloth. Each person had a Spanish copy of the Four Evangelists, 
and there was an ivory crucifix on the table. The mock President 
threatened the lady with dire vengeance on herself and kindred, if she 
did not desist from interfering to prevent Don Carlos from effecting a 
loan in London. Aftef trying to frighten her into swearing that she and 
her friends in Spain would desist from all attempts to thwart Don 
Carlos, they bandaged her eyes again, led her several times round the 
room, and then pushed her out of the house. ‘The men spoke Spanish 
badly, like foreigners. The lady has since seen-one of them in 
Regent Street: she followed him into a shop, and watched him, but 
he escaped from her. She could recognize them all, she says. A 
female servant attended her to the house, in a cabriolet, but was not 
admitted. This girl and her sister, who were both under the protec- 
tion of the Senora, could not be found when required to give evidence ; 
und it is supposed that, with the connivance of their mother, they have 
been somewhere secreted. The Senora pointed out the house in Broad 
Street Buildings, in which, as she said, the mummcry took place, but 
gould not recognize the room. The owner of the house and his clerks 
denied positively that any such affair could have been carried on in 
their premises. They stated that another house in the same street had 
recently been fitted up by some Spaniards; but it does not appear that 
the premises alluded to have been inspected. [We have heard that the 
whole of this story is a fabrication, to serve the purpose of some parties 
in Spain.] 

No clue has been obtained towards discovering the perpetrators of 
the supposed murder of the woman, whose mutilated corpse was found 
in the sack in the Edgeware Road. 

It is stated that St. Peter's Church, Belgrave Square, which was 
almost totally burnt down last week, was insured for 6,000/. 





Che Country. 
The delegates of the Leeds Reformers, appointed to select a Li- 
beral candidate to oppose Sir John Beckett at the next election, have 
wnanimously resolved to invite Sir William Molesworth ;. and it is the 





determination of the Leeds Radicals, as we learn from their organ the 

Leeds Times, that if there be any shyness on the part of Mr. Baines’s 

friends, the Radicals will retaliate: they will teach the Whigs “ fair 

play by hard knocks, if nought else will do.” But the Whigs will 
now better, we suspect, than to play false in this instance. 

The Council of the Birmingham and Midland Reform Association 
had a meeting on the 29th ultimo, and passed the following resolutions. 

“ This Council having considered the letter of Mr. Attwood, in reply to the resolution 
of the Council dated December 15, and more particularly the latter part of Mr, Att- 
wood’s answer, in which the following just and striking passages occur, namely— 

‘Our country is yet in the hands of the Boroughmongers, At this very moment they 
are putting the screw upon the industrious classes, as they did in 1816, in 1819, and in 
1926! Shall this be endured? We must make up our minds to meet the great cir- 
cumstances which are approaching. We have assisted in giving to the people an in- 
stalment of liberty—a day is coming when we may have the opportunity of securing a 
full measure of liberty, prosperity, and glory for our country.’ 

“ And this Council most cordially agreeing with’ Mr, Attwood in this view of the state 
of the country, and of the great duties which it imposes; and being impressed with a 
deep sense of confidence and gratitude for the foresight and perseverance with which 
he has pointed out and advogated the great principles on which the prosperity of the 
industrious classes—the happiness, power, and glory of the country—depend; and 
feeling the full force of the appeal which he has made to us, and the necessity of vindi- 
cating the rights ofincustry, and of preventing the industrious classes from being again 
ground into the dust with impunity, do therefore unanimously declare— 

“1, That we will give our determined and cordial support to all just aud lawful mea- 
sures which may be necessary to vindicate the rights of industry, and to protect the indus- 
trious classes from piunder, poverty, and oppression. 

“2. With this view, we most earnestly recommend that all discord do cease among 
the industrious classes; and that employer and workman do suspend all disputes 
and differences among themselves, and do unite cordially together Yo prevent both 
from falling a prey to the cruel and sordid laws by which the corn oligarch and 
money oligarch have so long afflicted and distressed our country. 

“3, That measures be immediately adopted for placing the industrious classes in a 
position to protect their own interests, and to recover that interest in the House of 
Commons, which justice and reason, and the national welfare, and their own safety, 
and the constitution of their country, all imperatively require, 

“4, That the great constitutional rights of Household Suffrage, Triennial Varlia- 
ments, Vote by Ballot, Wages of Attendance, and the Abolition of Property Qualifica- 
tions in Members of the House of Commons, be ‘ claimed, demanded, and insisted upon,’ 
on behalf of the Commons of England. 

« And this Council further add their deliberate opinion, that a thorough reform of the 
House of Lords is essential to the free working of the House of Commons, aud the 
general welfare and tranquillity of the empire.” 

We gather from the Birmingham Journal, that this meeting and the 
above resolutions are intended to give an impulse to the popular feeling 
throughout the country, and to be the commencement of a grand 
Reform movement. In that case, it is to be wished that the objects 
should be more clearly defined : it is difficult for the uninitiated to com- 
prehend exactly what is meant by the vindication of the rights of in- 
dustry, and putting the screw on the industrious classes. 

The Town-hall being under repair, there is no place in Birmingham 
large enough to accommodate a very numerous dinner-party; and it 
has therefore been suggested, that simultaneous dinners should be given 
throughout the town on the 16th instant ; on which day the Council of 
the Reform Association intend to give an entertainment to Messrs. 
Attwood and Scholefield, Sir William Molesworth, Mr. Roebuck, 
Mr. Leader, and other gentlemen who may be able to attend. 

The Birmingham Journal says, that the number of persons who dined 
at the late Conservative festival in that town was 550 instead of 3,000, 


as stated in the reports in the Tory papers. 





The Reformers of Bath gave a grand dinner to their Representa- 
tives, General Palmer and Mr. Roebuck, on Thursday last, in the 
Guildhall. Between four and five hundred persons were present ; the 
proceedings were very spirited; and the speeches, in the present state 
of parties, highly interesting and important. The Mayor of Bath was 
in the chair. The loyal toasts having been drunk, ‘‘ The Navy and 
Army ” was given. Captain Mainwaring, R.N., returned thanks for 
“ The Navy ;” and Colonel Charles Napier, in acknowledging the 
compliment to “ The Army,” delivered the first reported speech of 
the evening. He avowed himself a Radical; but as there were many 
different kinds of Radicals, he would explain what ie meant by the 
term— 

He advocated Annual Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, and vote by Ballot. 
He advocated Annual Parliaments, because “ short accounts made long friends ;” 
and by this the Representatives would be brought annually before their consti- 
tuents to render an account of their actions. e advocated Universal Suffrage, 
because he thought taxation and representation should go together. He advo- 
cated vote by Ballot, because without it the poor man was placed in danger, if 
he voted against the rich ; and he was therefore compelled, oftentimes, to go to 
the hustings with bitterness in his heart and hypocrisy on his lip. He was an 
advocate for a Reform of the House of Lords, because he considered the present 
system bad and rotten, and required reformation. : 

Colonel Napier expressed his decided hostility to the change in the 
Poor-laws of England. He regretted that Mr. O’Connell was op- 
posed to Poor-laws for the Irish: from that hour he gave up Mr. 
O’Connell— 

“ Thank God, we have within our realm 
Five hundred good as he.” 
Such men as Mr. Sharman Crawford and Mr. Lalor deserved the 
highest commendation. 

The health of the Members for Bath called up General Palmer and 
Mr. Roebuck. The General praised the Whigs for their past services ; 
and having known Lord Melbourne for thirty years, felt confident, 
that when Mr. Roebuck and his fellow-labourers had succeeded in 
agitating the public mind on the subject of Ballot, Short Parliaments, 
and Universal Suffrage, Lord Melbourne would yield to the wishes of 
the People. He regretted Mr. Roebuck’s attack upon the Whig Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Roebuck was enthusiastically received. In reference to Ge- 
neral Palmer's disapprobation of his attack on the Whigs, he said— 

“‘ What is the nature of the charge made against me? It consists in my 
having found fault with the Whigs for being too slow in your service. That 
‘is the very head and front of my offending.” I ask you, for what did you elect 
me as your Representative? Was it that I should remain idle in my aad ip 
Parliament, and allow the Ministry to remain also? or was it not, as my honour~ 
able colleague said, that I and those associated with me should force the Go- 
vernment to adopt measures for the benefit of the People? That was 
the course recommended by my gallant friend himself; who, in the course of his 
speech, suggested that ? and those who act, with me should agitate th: 
People to demand the Ballot, and then that Lord Melbourne could not refuse ite 
What, I ask, are I and my friends doing? Are we not now agitating, and en- 
deavourivg to make the People know at what a snail’s pace Reform is going, 
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and is likely to go, unless we do agitate? and it is for this that I am put 
upon my defence. We are told that when the People are in a passion, 
the Minister will yield; and we are advised to agitate them. What, 
then, are we to think of those accusations against us, for appealing to the 
passions of the people, when an adherent of the Government declares that by 
porns that course they might have some reason to expect justice at their 
ands. All we ask is but justice at the hands of the Whigs; and, considering 
their professions, we are not unreasonable in expecting it of them. I and those 
who act with me at this time are anxious to increase the responsibility of the 
Government. We have been accused of wishing the Whigs to go too far. We 
have only asked, and it is but a reasonable request, that the Members who com- 
ose the Government and those who are in any way connected with it, should 
e at liberty to express their own conscientious opinions upon the various mea~ 
sures affecting the great body of the people. We have not asked the Whig Go- 
vernment to bring forward the question of the Ballot, or the Extension of the 
Suffrage, or the Repeal of the Rate-paying clause, or the Reform of the House of 
Lords. All we ask is, that when any of these important measures are brought 
before the House of Commons, every member of the Government shall be at 
liberty to give his free and conscientious vote. If the Melbourne Government 
should go out of office to-morrow, or a short time after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, it will be their own fault, because they do not grant the reasonable 
demands of the People. Its fall will be its own suicidal act, and not the act of 
the party towhich ] belong. All we ask is justice, and if they refuse us justice— 
( Several voices, * Turn them out !” )—yes, we will turn them out. ( Cheers.) 
I am of that class of Reformers who, some men say, go too far; but I appeal 
to you, my constituents, whether you do not approve of that conduct which de- 
mands of the Whig Government such trifling concession on the part of the 
People. (Several voices, “* We do!” and cheers.) I am glad that in your 
opinion, I do not go too far. Iwas anxious fully to ascertain your sentiments 
on that subject; for I should not be worthy of being your Representative unless | 
really and truly represented you to the fullest extent and meaning of the term.” 


There were persons who were continually crying out “wolf,” and 
telling them that if the Whigs were turned out, they would make peace 
withthe Tories, and oppose the People— 

Colonel Baillie—‘ I deny that.” 

~Mr. Roebuck—“ Colonel Baillie may deny it if he likes, but he 
should not interrupt me.” 

Mr. Murch (an Unitarian Minister)—“ Surely any freeman has a 
right to express his opinion.” 

Mr. Roebuck resumed— 

‘¢ Task the meeting to consider what must be the state of those men’s minds 
who, when I am discussing a matter of such great importance as the existence 
of a Ministry, allow their temper to break through all order and decorum, and, 
forgetting the company in which they are placed, let out their natural spirit. 
I was talking to you in a simple way, and placing the danger before you, 
which you, as honest men, should look in the face, when I was interrupted. 
The People ought to weigh well in their minds and consider what should be 
done in the event of theWhigs granting their demands; at the same time, they 
should adopt a line of conduct, and look well to consequences, should these 
demands be rejected. It is at all times dangerous to tamper with the truth. 
When any independent man in the House of Commons gives his vote ; ay or no, 
he is called upon to express an opinion on it; and the first question he naturally 
asks himself is, whether his opinion is in accordance with his vote: and can I 
then not be allowed an opinion whether the Government which I am called 
upon to support, and which has denied and opposed the just demands of the 
People, is deserving of my confidence? The position in which the Whig 
Government stood in respect to the country was not produced by the party with 
which Tact. The Whig Government have brought themselves to it. Iam not 
the Radical that will destroy the present Government. But the Whig Govern- 
ment will destroy itself, because they refuse the fair demands of the People, 
which, if they granted, would secure to them the support of the People. They 
say that they are the friends of liberty: if so, let them make that small sacri- 
fice required of them. They say that they hold office solely for the benefit of 
the People: let them, then, give that small boon to the People, and they may 
continue to hold office.” 

He referred to the recent conduct of Mr. O’Connell— 

“ Of Mr. O’Connell I shall never speak but in the most respectful terms. 
He has lived a life of usefulness, and has effected, by his extraordinary ability 
and experience, what no other man could have accomplished. If, therefore, I 
now express an opinion that may be unpalatable to Mr. O'Connell, it is pain- 
ful to my feelings. Mr. O’Connell says the Melbourne Government is doing 
justice to Ireland. Ideny it. It is not doing justice, in bestowing places of 
profit on one section of the Irish gentry, in giving some good appointments 
and some fair promises. No new law had been passed in favour of Ireland; and 
we might to-morrow see perpetrated in that country all those evils which for- 
merly existed there, as far as the law is concerned.” 

The fact was, that a dangerous crisis—gloss it over as they would— 
had arrived ; and it was now plain that the Radicals must either cease 
to be the Representatives of the People, or compel the Whigs to do 
justice if they remained in office. 

Mr. Roebuck proposed the health of Sir William Molesworth. 

Sir William Molesworth expressed his approbation of the course 
pointed out by Mr. Roebuck for the adoption of the Popular party in 
the House of Commons. By insisting that Reform measures should 
have fair play, and submitted to the unbiassed judgment of the House 
and the Country, they would regain the confidence and support of the 
People; and thus, so far from aiding the Conservatives, most effec- 
tually oppose them— 

‘*J, indeed, should be most sorry to see a Tory Government in power; for 
my political hatred to that party is uncompromising and unquenchable, for it 
results from a conflict of principles which are irreconcileable. But if, in order 
to keep a Whig Government in power, it be necessary that the Members of 
the Popular party should cooperate with them in doing nothing—should sup- 
press their pe shrink from attempting to carry out their prin- 
ciples—should thus produce in the minds of the People a coubt of their zeal, a 
suspicion of their honesty, and should thus engender a baneful feeling amongst 
the masses that their leaders are playing the old game of the factious by mu- 
tually compromising their principles for the sake of power, or for the sake of 
the good things which result from being connected with those in office—if 
these are the only means by which a Whig Government can be kept in exist- 
ence, then, I’contend, the sacrifice is too great a one; for it is a sacrifice of prin~ 
ciple. It is said that we ought to overlook minor differences of opinion—we 
ought not to insist upon questions of minor import—we ought not to consider 
slight shades of distinction, which may produce disunion amongst us: we ought 
to obtain as much as we can, and rejoice. And undoubtedly we ought to obtain 
as much as we can, provided that by so acting we do not sacrifice the means 
of soon obtaining more. For this purpose, I should advise that we support 
a Whig Government, provided no sacrifice of opinion is required from us— 
provided the same fair play is accorded to our opinions as we accord to 
theirs. But is the Ballot merely a minor difference of opinion? Ask this 
question of the shopkeepers in the towns, of the tenantry in the counties ; 








ask this question of the dependent electors thronghout the whole of this em 
pire; and their answer will be, that without secret suffrage the elective fram- 
chise is an evil—a curse to them. Is the repeal of the Rate-paying clauses—is am 
extension of the Suffrage—is an abolition of the Church-rates—is an abolition of 
the Corn-laws—is an abolition of the Irish Church—is a reform in the Army—* 
is a reform in the Universities—are all these, I ask, questions of minor im- 
port? (No, no!”) Are our feelings with regard to the House of Lords 
merely a slight shade of distinction amongst ourselves, which we can over- 
look? Are these questions with reference to which the Representatives of the 
People can abstain from voting and expressing their opinions in the House of 
Commons? Are these questions upon which men are loudly to declaim, and 
energetically to express their convictions on the hustings, and thereby obtaim 
the votes of their constituents; and then in the House of Commons are the 
questions to be suppressed, to be forgotten, or to be voted against, upon the 
plea that the discussion of them might be injurious to Ministers? (Loud 
cheers.) Is conduct like this to be tolerated in those who call themselves the 
Representatives of the People? Ought they to be permitted to act in so servile 
and discreditable a manner? If the present Administration do not make up 
their minds to a very different line of policy—if they do not consent to a fair 
and equal union between themselves and the popular party—if they will no& 
make the Ballot an open question, I do most firmly and sorrowfully believe 
their tenure of office will be short.” __ ag 

He firmly believed that the course the Radicals were now taking, 
so far from being disagreeable, was secretly approved of by the best 
and worthiest men in the Ministry; and he did not believe it would 
drive the Whigs into the Tory ranks, or into private life— 

‘‘ The members of the Popular party ought on every possible occasion to 
make known their principles: they ought to attempt, by reiterated arguments 
and repeated discussion, to diffuse their opinions amongst the masses. They 
ought to seize upon every opportunity of proving to the People that they are ia 
earnest, by attempting to carry out their principles, by treating as foes all who 
stand in their way. By thus acting, they willexcite afresh the enthusiasm of 
the People, and ultimately be enabled to defeat, if necessary, the combined 
forces of the aristocratic factions; for the people, if united and determined, are 
irresistible.” 

[ Vehement cheering, which lasted for several minutes, greeted Six 
William Molesworth at the conclusion of his speech. ] 

The health of Mr. Leader was then given; and that gentleman re- 
turned thanks in an eloquent speech ; dwelling principally on the evils 
of hereditary legislation. The House of Lords stood first among the 
institutions that required reform— 

‘“‘ Take first the House of Lords. Let us give to that House all due pre- 
cedence, for it stands first in the common acceptation of rank: it stands first 
also as the supporter cf every abuse. It stands first as the opponent of the 
wishes of the country. It stands first as the oppressor and insulter of the 
Irish nation. It stands first as the obstacle to all improvement. And it stands, 
if not first, at least very near the first, on the People’s list of abuses which 
must be reformed.” 

It was said that the interests of the Lords were not different froma 
the interests of the People, and that the Lords had always acted for 
the interests of the country— 

‘‘ Let any man who, unconvinced by the events of the last two sessions, yet 
believes so unfounded a statement, merely refer to the Statute-book. That + 
peculiarly the book of the Aristocracy; the contents of it were mostly imagiaed 
by their creatures, drawn by their lawyers, made law by their legislators. Is it 
not full of aristocratical laws against the interests of the People? Look ¢ 
laws regulating the descent of real property ; look to the laws bestowing 
leges on the possessors of landed estatas; look to the laws requiring a landed 
qualification for Members of Parliament, and other offices of trust and honour; 
look to the Game-laws; and, above all, look to the Corn-laws, which compel 
the poorest of the people to pay an exorbitant price for bread, to the greater 
glory and profit of the Aristocracy. Do these, and many more similar laws, 
satisfy you how far the interests of the Aristocracy are ‘identified with the inte~ 
rests of the People? Do they not prove and publish as a matter of record, that 
the interests of the People have been, and are, sacrificed to the interests of the 
Aristocracy ?” 

But it was said that the prosperity of England was mainly owing # 
the Lords— 

‘¢ What, indeed, have the Lords ever done for the prosperity of England? 
Have they, by their enlightened patronage, encouraged the art$ and sciences? 
Have they, by their talent or energy, established manufactures, fostered the 
advance of trade, or enlarged our commerce? Ask the People of Manchester 
if they are indebted to the House of Lords for their enormous trade? Ask the 
men of Birmingham if they owe their iron-works to the House of Lords? 
Was Locke one of the aristocracy? Was Newton one of the order? Were 
Watt and Arkwright hereditary legislators? Away with the fallacy of Eng-. 
land owing her prosperity to lordly legislation! She owes it to qualities de- 
spised by the hereditary great—and those qualities are plebeian intelligence, 
plebeian enterprise, plebeian industry, and plebeian perseverance. But though 

evidently not very useful, some men think them very ornamental, and are conr- 
tinually extolling the Aristocracy for their elegance and refinement. Such 
men seem to have fixed their eyes with so intense an admiration on the Co- 
rinthian capital, that they overlook the base which supports it. But evem 
supposing the Aristocracy to deserve this praise, it is but a poor and unsatisfac- 
tory answer to the People, when they demand reform of abuses and a fair share 
in the legislation, to tell them that they have the great fortune to be .blessed 
with a most refined and elegant Aristocracy.” 

He strongly urged agitation for the Ballot, for neither was bribery 
disco:itinued under the Reform Act nor intimidation beaten down. J€ 
was :nost gratifying to know that the Ballot was making rapid progress 
in the country: let every effort be made, and no rest from agitation al- 
lowed till the Ballot had become part and parcel of the law of che 
land— 

‘* But, say some of our friends, who advocate the weak policy of attempting 
to conciliate the Tories, at the same time that they profess an earnest desire to 
assist the cause of Reform, how can we possibly carry such measures as these 
against the tremendous power of the Conservatives? Let such of our friends 
as shrink from collision with the Conservatives remember what has already 
been done. When the charces of success were so doubtful as to make even 
the boldest fuulter—when the Aristocracy dictated to the entire Legislature— 
when the People were totally unrepresented in what was called, as it were im 
mockery, the House of Commons, against odds ten times greater than what we 
have now to encounter—the Reformers then stood and triumphed; the first 
step, that most difficult of all steps, was boldly made by them. It would be te 












all Reformers an everlasting disgrace if they should now fail through weakness, 
or misunderstanding, or faintheartedness, to advance steadily in that path which 
has been at so much risk and labour pointed out and prepared for tiem by their 
zealous predecessors.” 

The cunning Tories flattered themselves that they should get inte 





power through the disunion of Reformers— 
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** Do they vainly hope that the Radicals will shrink from their duties in the 
House of Commons, because the Ministers are less decided in their conduct 
than they would wish to see them? Do they foolishly imagine that the Radi- 
eals are men to oppose, or even to fail to support good measures emanating 
from the Government, because they would like those measures to be more com. 
prehensive? Cannot the Tories form an idea of support which shall be neither 
servile nor submissive, nor mere partisan support ? Can they not. picture to 

Ives an independent body of men cooperating with a Government, and, 
at the same time, attempting to improve its measures, not for the sake of place 
or weg but for the sake of principle, and in order to exclude from power the 
most illiberal party which ever,attempted to govern a great country? Trust- 
ing to apparent fictions of their own creation, the Tories are already antici- 
pating a triumph, not through their ownstrength, but through the dissensions 
whic’ sr Rage to see break up the Reform party. Already the Tory papers 
are full of asting predictions— there are smiles and congratulations amongst 
the followers of Toryism— leasing visions of Downing Street dance before the 

@s of the Tory ex-officials—dreams of place and patronage and quarter-day 
brighten the slumbers of the Tory subalterns—there is great joy at the Carlton. 
Let them rejoice in vain-glorious confidence over the prospect of their return- 
¥ug to power: should the reality ever arrive, they will find it far different from 
their present anticipations. The People of England will not be governed on 
Tory principles. Scotland has declared against them. Ireland has risen in 
ea Se opposition against the faction, which, after having domineered over 
her for years, has at last added insult to injustice. But the Popular party of 

three countries remain steadfast in purpose, faithful to the’cause of Reform ; 
and they will assuredly triumph over the machinations of any faction, or of any 
Ministry which may vainly attempt to hold the reins of Government against 
the wish of a majority of the nation.” (Protracted cheering. ) 

The next toast was ‘* Colonel Napier, and Justice to Ireland ;” 
which elicited a speech of two hours’ duration from the Gallant 
€olonel. Owing to its great length, this speech is very imperfectly 
reported. He believed that the only way to get justice to Ireland was 
to have a Government that would do justice to England. 

But how are they to obtain such a Government? By looking closely after 
them, to see that they did their duty, and turning out those who did not act 
well. By noting the promises of individuals when out of office, aud seeing that 
they kept their promises when in power. They all recollected the events of six 
years ago, when the Duke of Wellington, without any rhyme or reason, in one 
of those moments of darkness which sometimes obscured the brightest intellect, 
volunteered the statement that the Government of the country was then, prac- 
tically, the best on earth, and theoretically not to be improved--how the whole 
of the British People rose and told him he was wrong—that it was full of ab- 
surdities, and in practice corrupt and oppressive, and needed much reform. The 
Tories were a stiff necked generation—men who defied the omnipotence of the 
People. When the thunder of Reform was heard, both Whigs and Tories went 
forth and trembled ; but each, after his kind, eager to avert the consequences 
from himself. The Tory retired in dismay ; but the Whig professed a joy which 
he only felt outwardly, and, crawling, offered to lead the Reformers. Lord 
Grey—that Lord Grey who had resolved to stand by his order—seeing an op- 
mange of gaining power and emolument, came forward as the leader of 

eform. For some time the ship was rocking to and fro, and did not reach the 
destined port. At one moment it was the King who was said to be against it ; 
but his Majesty soon gave a proof of the falseliood of such statements. Then it 
was the persons about the Court; but about them the People cared not. They 
saw the rabid fury of some of the despots in the House, and witnessed the des- 
peration of the children of corruption out of the House; of these, the leaders 
were the parsons. The People did not then see the temerity or treachery of 
the Whigs. They rose against the crew of Oligarchs, who know that if the 
voice of the People were weak in their demand for Reform, their right arm 
would be sufficiently powerful, and would be raised and take it. Then it was 
that all opposition vanished, and Lord Grey carried his measure ; but further, 
much further, than he intended. Thus had they seen the opposition of the 
Duke of Wellington, the aversion of the Court, and the consequent array that 
had been brought forward against Reform, become quite powerless when op- 
posed to the will of the People. 

The union with Ireland had been denounced by Earl Grey, as a 
measure founded in blood and perfected in injustice— 

When the Irish patriots, after their long night of sorrow and of suffering, saw 
Lord Grey then at the head of the Government, they naturally thought that 
the time had arrived when they could demand justice for their oppressed coun- 
try. They asked for justice, or a repeal of the Union. What was the reply 

Lord Grey and the Whigs? Justice!—No; the Whig Ministers gave 
the Irish a sword to smite, a torch to burn them, and a rope to hang them. 
Lord Grey, in passing the Coercion Biil, made it so odious that it never could 
be adopted us a precedent, and the Whigs would have all the credit and honour 
of it to thems ies. Lord Grey and the Whigs knew very well that if there 
were to be a House of Commons in Ircland, it would not be elected under the 
old rotten system ; that Household Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, and shorter Par- 
hiaments, would be adopted, and that the sores of unhappy Ireland wonld be 
Jaid open, and the unjust Judge be driven from the bench—that the Secre- 
taries’ Sheriff could no longer pack the jury-box with the bloodhounds of 
Orangeism—that Protestant ascendancy and jobbing in tyranny would be over 
—and that tithes would be abolished. They knew that that scarlet strumpet 
of the state, the Irish Church, would no longer be permitted to play her 
bloody and fantastic tricks before a frowning God—that her ministers would 
no longer be allowed to dip the Bible in gore, in the blood of murdered infants, 
and hold it to the nostrils of widows whose children had been slaughtered. 
(Loud cheers.) 


In matters of public business there was nothing more incapable than ’ 


a Whig— 

But the writing was on the wall, and the Whigs, more learned than Belshazzar, 
would not require a Daniel to interpret it for them. The Whigs had boasted that 
they had given the Reform Bill to England, a constitution to India, a Municipal 
Reform Bill to this country, and also a Poor-law Amendment Bill. With 
regard to the Reform Bill, the People owed all that was bad in it to the 

higs, and all that was good in it to themselves. With respect to the consti- 

tution for India, he could say but little; they had, however. created three 
Whig places for their followers, of twelve thousand a yeareach. They had 
changed the name of slavery among the Blacks to that of apprenticeship, at a 
cost of twenty millions to this country. As regarded the Corporation 
Bill, they had given one to England, dashed and brewed up with as 
much Toryism as they could put in it; and even that they refused 
to give to Ireland. It was true it had been stated that that was the 
fault of the Lords—that the Lords were the enemies of the English and Irish 
People; yet when the People girded up their loins, and were ready for the 
fight, and cried “ Down with the Lords ”—( Cheers) —then it was Lord John 
Russell, in his small weak tones, like a Chinese mandarin on a chimney-piece— 
(Laughter )—said he was opposed to all organic changes. The Lords debarred 
the People cf their rights, and the Whigs stepped in to prevent the People 
— down the Lords. With regard to the Poor-law Amendment Bill, the 

linisters had been supported in that measure by many upright and able poli- 


ticians, who then thought it a good bill, But he differed from them: he 








thought it a bid bill, and would say without fear, that he believed it was in- 
tended by its authors—mind, not supporters—as a bill for raising rents—that it 
was a landlords’ bill. 

. On the O'Connell alliance with the Whigs, Colonel Napier said, 
that 
, In consideration of the position in which Ireland was placed, the Englisl 
\Radicals had given Mr. O’Connell an honest support, and waived many an impor- 
tant question that the Tories might not again get into power, and have the go- 
verning of Ire'and ; but now that he had established the National Associa- 
tion, there they were strong enough to resist any ephemeral government. Mr. 
O'Connell had better, with this machine, join the English Radicals This he 
ought todo. At all events, it would be the duty of the English Radicals not 
to sacrifice their principles to the double-dealing of any faction. 

In conclusion, the Colonel recommended agitation for Peerage 
Reform— 

The Lords sprung from the People: they did not fall like manna from 
heaven, and cire should be taken that they did not become like locusts on the 
land. Hitherto the People had only cried out ‘‘ Reform the Lords ;” but if 
they went on in their present course, the cry would be “ Up with the People, 
and down with the Lords!” But he trusted, ere that time arrived, they would get 
justice for Ireland, justice for England, and justice for the whole world. (Pro- 
longed cheering. ) 

A few more toasts were drunk, and the meeting broke up about 
twelve o'clock. 





Mr. Gully, M.P. for Pontefract, gave a dinner on Wednesday week, 
at his seat, to a select number of his constituents; after which he in- 
formed them of his intention to withdraw from public life ; and’ re- 
commended to them asa candidate at the next election, to fill his place, 
either Sir Culling E. Smith or Colonel Raphael.— Yorkshireman. 
[The Reformers of Pontefract will find it difficult to secure a more at- 
tentive and independent Representative than Mr. Gully, whose votes 
have been uniformly on the right side, and who deserves the thanks of 
the Liberals for his exposure of that remarkable purist—who pays 
head-money to his voters, though sadly against his conscience—Mr. 
Hardy of Bradford. ] 

The above-mentioned Mr. Hardy has had the indiscretion to continue 
his controversy with the Leeds Mercury, in apparent ignorance of or in- 
difference to the very despicable figure he cuisin the course of it. The 
Mercury must have the advantage in the dispute, until Mr. Hardy can 
disprove either his spoken or written declaration thus recorded against 
him— 

“ The charge (of bribery) is false, un- 
Sounded, and calumnious ; 1v HAS NOT EVEN 
THE SHADOW OF, A FOUNDATION.” — Afr. 
Hardy’s Speech in the House of Commons, 
May 17, 1336. 


“ T always felt bound in honour, though 
much against my conscience, TO PAY THE 
HEAD-MONEY TO THOSE WHO VOTED FOR ME; 
and which was, in many instances, taken 
by those who ought to have been ashamed of 
such a thing.’—Mr, Hardy's Letter to Mr. 
Flintugf? Leatham. 

It is said that Mr. H. T. Stanley, M.P. for Preston, who is at 
present in Lausanne, intends to take the Chiltern Hundreds; it is not 
stated why. In addition to Mr. John Crawfurd, Mr. C. J. Stanley, 
Lord Derby's third son, and Mr. Towneley Parker, are talked of as 
candidates for the vacant seat. Mr. Parker is a Tory. 

The Operative Conservatives of Sheffield had a dinner on Thursday 
week. Mr. John Stuart Wortley ‘ excited the greatest enthusiasm ” 
by his eloquent address to the sympathetic knife-grinders. 

Mr. Hodson Kearsley has been “the honoured guest” of a Tory 
party at Wigan. It is not stated how many beer-barrels were un- 
plugged on this oegasion; but Mr. Wilkins, the itinerant talker, elec- 
trified the company with a speech. It is really too bad of the Tories 
that they suffer this industrious gentleman to spout for nothing. Why 
is there no “vacancy” for Wilkins? 

Several of the Blues ( Tories), regularly employed in the dirty busi- 
ness of buying votes, in Wakefield, went the other day to a tradesman 
in the town, taking care to go at separate times, that it might appear 
as if all the Tories intended to give him their support. ‘“ Well, Sir, I 
want goods in your line: I have hitherto bought them of Mr. $ 
but his polities are too Yellow; and hoping you will be a friend of 
ours, I shall support you.” After a short interval, his partners in 
iniquity make theit appearance, and each performs his part ina similar 
way. Inthe evening, what they call the Committee of the Trades- 
men’s Conservative Association meet to receive the reports of the 
vote-buyers as to how many tradesmen they have been able to bribe.— 
Leeds Mercury. 

The Conservatives of Hull intend to rescue the representation of 
that important town from the Radical hands which at present hold it. 
As a first step, and in order to be ready for squalls, they have sent a 
numerously-signed requisition to their much-respected townsman, 
Thos. Bertley Locke, Esq.—Morning Post. [Thos. Bentley Locke, 
Esq., says he will not burn his fingers for the gain of the Hull corrup- 
tionists, and has declined the disinterested invitation of the pub- 
licans. ] 

Mr. John Drakard, a well-known Reformer of Lincolnshire, has 
published an address to the Liberals of that county, strongly urging 
them to vote for no candidate not pledged to the Ballot. 

The Members of the South Derbyshire Gonservative Association 
dined together in Derby on Monday. There seems to have beena 
goodly lot of J.Ps. but no M.Ps. at this dinner; which must have 
been a very flat affair. 

The Conservatives of Cambridge have resolved upon starting, at the 
next election, the Honourable T. Manners Sutton, as a second candj- 
date, to stand along with Mr. Knight.— Suffolk Herald. _ 

Sir John O. married a daughter of the late Earl of Liverpool, and 
possessed, therefore, considerable influence in the palmy days of patro- 
nage; but being Member for a county which was equally divided, he 
had more claims upon his gratitude than he could handsomely satisfy. 
A stanch friend requested of Sir John some trifling favour. Sir John 
was sorry that it was not in his power to confer it.“ You know, Sir 
John,” urged the honest man, nettled by the refusal, ‘ you know, Sir 
John, that I am a man you could always depend upon.” ‘ And that,” 
replied Sir John, “ my good friend, is the reason: I am compelled to 
provide so lavishly for those I cannot depend upon, that I have not so 
much as a porter’s place to spare for those upon whom I can."—~Leices~ 
ter Paper. {There is some mistake in this story, as the late Earl of 
Liverpool, though twice married, had no children. ] 
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A Church-rate was refused in Great Marlow, Bucks, on the 29th 
ultimo, by a vote of 240 to 63. 

Amongst the Municipal Charity Estate Trustees approved of by 
the Master in Chancery for the city of Exeter, appears the name of a 
Roman Catholic priest, Father G. Oliver, a Jesuit. Such a circum- 
stance has not taken place in England since the death of Queen Mary. 
It is expected that the Lord Chancellor will confirm Master Brougham’s 
choice.—Lzeter Gazette. 

On Friday week, a meeting was held at Chelmsford, consisting princi- 
pally of Dissenters, for the purpose of forming an Anti-Church-rate 
Society, in connexion with a similar Society in London. An opinion 
of Dr. Addams, LL.D., given in answer to a case submitted to him, 
as to the power of the majority at the late Vestry, to make a Church- 
rate, and to remit the arrears of certain defaulters, was read ; in which 
the learned civilian generally affirmed the powers of the majority of 
the Vestry legally to perform the acts done by them. Several long 
speeches, principally by Dissenting preachers, were made ; and reso- 
lutions were passed, pledging the assembly to resist the enforcement of 
Church-rates, and obtain their abolition by petition and otherwise.— 
Essex Herald. 





The Manchester market, both for yarns and goods, exhibits a very 
healthy and improving appearance. There is a decided inclination to 
make large purchases of the former for the East India market, and on 
suitable numbers an advance from recent prices is obtained withgut 
difficulty. Goods also, particularly power-loom cloths, made a readier 
sale at somewhat better rates than were lately prevalent; and, consi- 
dering the season, the market altogether exhibits a very satisfactory 
appearance. In money matters, the impression created by the un- 
toward situation of affairs at the Northern and Central Bank, is less 
serious than might have been expected.—Manchester Guardian. 


Charges were preferred at Manchester New Bailey, on the 28th 
ultimo, by Mr. Heathcote, Factory Inspector, against Messrs. Long- 
shaw and Co., cotton-spinners, Pendlebury, for overworking children 
in their factory. The children were brought up to give evidence; but 
they had been instructed by their mothers, immediately before going 
into Court, to swear falsely ; and for more than an hour each successive 
charge fell to the ground. The witnesses were then kept away from 
their mothers, and in nearly every subsequent case convictions were 
obtained ; and fines amounting to about 26/. were imposed on Messrs. 
Longshaw. 





On Monday week, a man, his wife, and three children, living near 
Clare in Suffolk, set out from their residence to visit and spend the 
evening with a relation at Clare. On their way, the unfortunate party 
was overwhelmed by the snow, which drifted about them in large quan- 
tities ; and on the day after, they were all found quite dead and frozen. 


The provincial papers from nearly all parts of the country contain 
accounts of the severity of the weather, and of the obstructions to tra- 
velling by snow-drifts; but we do not perceive any fatal accidents 
have happened in addition to those that have been already noticed. 
The snow-storm does not appear to have extended into South Wales: 
the Cambrian of Saturday, published at Swansea, observed—“ On this 
side of the Severn, there has not been any fall, and the roads are con- 
sequently unobstructed; but ia our communications with the Metro- 
polis, we experience the same inconvenience as our neighbours on the 
other side.” 

It is remarkable that only a few hours before the snow commenced 
on Saturday week, a hundred heads of asparagus were offered for sale 
in Nottingham market; and on our mentioning the fact to a farmer in 
the neighbourhood, he informed us that he could that morning have 
gathered a quart of gooseberries, about the size of beans, from his own 
garden.—Vorthampton Herald. 

The new method lately adopted in parts of this country of shooting 
instead of felling bullocks, is found fully to answer, and to possess 
many advantages, besides the humanity of the plan, over the old 
method. The pistol is merely put to the centre of the animal’s skull, and 
the trigger drawn; when it dies on the instant, without a bruise on the 
carcase.—Bury Post. 

A number of stupid, unreasonable fellows, created a riot in the 
Birmingham Theatreon Monday. The particulars are thus detailed— 

‘Mr. Booth and Mr. W. H. Williams were announced to appear in the play 
and afterpiece ; but, in consequence of the snow-storm, they were detained on 
the road, and unable to fulfil their engagement. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Macarthy, the stage-manager, came forward and read their engagements 
to the audience, and stated the reason of their absence. This at first gave 
satisfaction ; but, at the commencement of the farce in which Mr. Williams 
was to have appeared, hooting and hissing prevailed ; the seats were torn up, 
and many of the splendid chandeliers around the boxes smashed to pieces. At 
about twelve o’clock, the Police and watchmen succeeded with the greatest dif- 
ficulty in ejecting the unruly audience from the theatre.” 





IRELAND. 


The Longford election has terminated in the victory of the Re- 
formers; the numbers at the close of the poll being— 
Foe, Bir. Wi s.ccccscoseaedecasesoscocese evee 619 
r. Fox sovceveceee DOO 








Majority.....ccccccccsersererees 9B 
The Tories strained every nerve to carry this election; and were 


present occasion, that doubt has been removed by a letter which I received 
from Dublin no later than yesterday ; and 1 beg to tell you, electors of Long- 
ford, that that letter contained menaces and threats. People may talk of in- 
timidation ; but when it comes from high quarters, and is used towards men of 
honour and independence, we can have little notion of the extent it may be 
carried to where men have the power of putting their threats into execution. 
I tell you, gentlemen, those threats have decided me.” 

In addition to this, it is said that one of the Messrs. Lefroy offered 
to “do any thing” for the son of a voter, now imprisoned as a criminal, 
if the father would vote for Fox; and that Mr. White’s voters were 
kidnapped and abused in the most shameful manner by the hired ruf- 
fians of the Tory party. Yet the defeated faction talks of a petition! 
—in order, probably, that we may have fresh Parliamentary evidence 
to prove the necessity of protection to voters. In the mean while, the 
rage and mortification of the Orangemen is extreme. 


One of Mr. White’s voters, kidnapped by the Fox, or rather Lefroy 
party, was carefully kept from all communion with his wife, and brought 
up in one of Fox’s tallies; but just before he was about to vote, his 
wife shouted out—“ Ob, Prunty, my boy, remember your soul and k- 
berty!” What effect the exhortation may have had, we cannot say, but 
the poor fellow voted for White. We are glad to see that Mr. White, 
who is very rich, pledged himself, when the election was over, that 
“the frieze coats should not suffer,”—meaning that he would protect 
them from the vengeance of their landlords. 





It is said that Mr. Andrew Carew O'Dwyer is to be the Filacer of 
the Irish Exchequer Court. Mr. O’Dwyer deserves something better 
than this at the hands of his party. 

In Dungarvan, the Tories are grumbling because the Duke of Devon- 
shire gives his aid to the Liberal candidate, instead of the Tory, Mr. 
Galwey. What, in the name of politics, do they expect ? 

At the late Tory gathering in Belfast, Mr. Emerson Tennent, the 
chairman, delivered so many long and tiresome speeches in proposing the 
toasts, that the Dublin Evening Mail and other Tory journals are lecturing 
him for his conceit and impertinence. It seems that, at four o’clock 
in the morning, the toasts were not nearly got through, and that many 
would-be orators went home with undelivered speeches in their pockets. 
Mr. Dunbar, the colleague of Mr. Tennent, sneered at Tennent 
for his shuffling and political apostacy. 

In Donegal the registries are favourable to the Liberals, notwith- 
standing the Marquis of Conyngham allows his Tory agents to be in- 
different or hostile to the cause which their employer professes to sup- 
port. The Dublin Freeman’s Journal gives the following advice to the 
easy Peer— 

“Let my Lord Conyngham but act as my Lord Clements did—namely, go 

amongst his tenantry with a valuator, and; see those who are able to register 5 
and he will find that we are not exaggerating when we state that he might add 
one hundred, with ease, to the constituency of the county. Let the Liberal 
proprietors, who possess two-thirds of the soil of the county, but thus exert 
themselves, and the people will soon be properly represented in Parliament.” 
It would be desirable for Liberal landowners to employ only Liberal 
agents; but itis frequently no easy matter to get rid of an agent, who 
may be in possession of “secrets worth knowing ”—a trustee, receiver, 
executor, and solicitor to the estate; or perhaps in advance to the great 
man whose servant he is only in appearance. Of course we do not 
mean to apply these remarks to Lord Conyngham, of whose property 
we know nothing. 





Mr. O’Connell has addressed a letter in reply to Mr. Wentworth 
Beaumont, on the subject of religious animosities in Ireland. The 
exact import of Mr. Beaumont’s letter will appear from the following 
extracts from Mr. O’Connell’s answer. 

“ You ask—first—‘ If I believe that Ireland ever will be,’ or ‘ ought to be tranquil, 
until the religion of the majority is placed on an equal footing, in every respect, with ° 
that of the minority?’ 

“ My answer is ready : Ireland canuot possibly be—she, in my opinion, ought not to 
be tranquil—until the religion of the majority is placed on an equal footing, in every 
respect, with that of the minority. 

“ T add, that until then she will not be; and while I live she certainly shall not be 
free from salutary, but peaceful and energetic agitation—that is, until perfect religious 
equality—without one particle of political, civil, or temporal ascendancy at either or 
any side—is firmly established. 

“ You next put the question in other words—secondly, you ask— Is it not a point of 
honour—a consideration familiar with every Irishman—that the Catholics should be 
religiously aud politically upon an equal level, without reserve, with the Protestants 2?” 
“ By point of honour, I understand you to mean, motive of action on which the 
feelings and passious of men are equally, if not more engaged, than even their judg- 
ment and reason, I tell you, then, that the reason, the judgment, the best feelings, 
and the most ennobling passions of the people of lreland, are now deeply, resolutely, 
and irrevocably engaged in the familiar conviction of every man, that the Catholics 
should be religiously and politically upon an equal level, without reserve, with the 
Protestants. 

“ Oue word with respect to the nature of such equality. It is necessary that I 
should be distinctly unuderstood—there are three modes of producing such equality. 
“ The first would be by leaving the present establishment of temporalities to the 
Protestants, and procuring from Parliament equivaleut temporalities for the C 

lies, 

“ The second would be to divide in portions, equal or unequal, the present ecclesias- 
tical temporalities between the Protestants and Catholics. 

“ The third would be that the State should appropriate to education, and other 
works of charity and benevolence, the present ecclesiastical temporalities, leaving the 
Protestants to support and maintain their religious hierarchy and worship precisely as 
the Catholics maintain theirs, and, of course, leaving the Catholics precisely as they 
are at present. 

“ Now, the first method of equalization we, the Catholics of Ireland, deem too bur- 
densome to the British nation to be practical; and, even if practical, we deem it unjust 
to the Di We therefore reject it altogether. 

“ The second method—the dividing the present temporalities between the Catholics 
and Protestants—-we deem equally unjust to the Dissenters. We repudiate it alte- 

















so violent, that the gentleman who proposed Mr. Fox, and who dis- 
graces the name of Lovell Edgeworth, did not scruple to threaten the 
atholics from the hustings. He said— 

‘* Let me again revert to the subject of landlord and tenant; I have no hesi- 
tation in stating what I myself will do as a landlord. I speak here only as Mr. 
Edgeworth ; 1 speak my own sentiments, and boldly tel! what I will do. I 
will say to my Catholic tenants, Vote for me—( Cries of ‘* You are not acan- 
didate !””)—vote as I vote ; and if you don’t do so, I will never sign a lease 
Sor a Catholic again, or give him the power of voting.” 

An attempt was even made to bully Captain Auchmuty, who pro- 
posed Mr. White, and who is a gentleman of property. 

“If,” said the Captain, “ I had a doubt of the course I should adopt on the 


gether, and most unequivocally, because it would create acriminal and disastrous con- 
nexion between the Catholic Church and the State—a connexion injurious to the best 
interests of truth and religion—takiug away from argument its force and efficacy, and 
from piety its only, but transcendently great reward. A connexion which has certainly 
injured Protestantism in Ireland, and could only tarnish and defile what I deem-—I say 
it in no discourtesy—the superior sanctity of Catholic doctrines and Catholic institu- 
tions. 

“ T would rather die ten thousand deaths than consent to degrade and vitally injure 
the Catholic religion in Ireland by a connexion with the State. 

“Tam convinced that the peace, tranquillity, and prosperity of Ireland, require the 
establishment amongst us of the Voluntary principle of maintaining religion; and that 
as long as any pecuuiary ascendancy, as lung as any power remains to a Protestant 
minister to put his hands into the pockets of the Catholics, so long dissension, dissatis- 
faction, and turmoil, will reign paramount in Ireland. 





“There remains another question of yours unreplied to—let me call it, though 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





earlier Tu your letter, the thire, It is this—* You desire to be publicly informed by me, 
if [ coincide with you in the opinion that the sole cause ef the unnatural state of Ire- 
land lies in this—that religion is made a point of honour between the Catholics and 
the Protestants,’ 

“By point of honour, I again understand, a motive to irritated feeling and ex- 
asperated passion, arising from the painful sense of unjust inferiority on the one hand 
and the coutemptuous pride resulting from unjust superiority on the other. 

“ My answer, then. is, that I entirely concur with you in that opinion. You have dis- 
eovered the true, the great, the gigantic, the all-pervading cause of the unnatural state 
of Ireland. Itis, indeed, the sole cause:-for it so exasperates and envenoms every 
other portion of misgovernment, that although without it our evils would be curable, 
they are rendered deadly only by the admixture of this fatal ingredient of ever-recurring 
religious rancour,” 

{Is not this letter a fine commentary on the Appropriation-clause ?] 


Mr. O’Connell is expected to return to Dublin on the 9th instant. 





Mr. William Wise, a gentleman residing inthe North Mall, Cork, re- 
ceived an unpleasant visit a few days ago. A person of good appear- 
ance called at his house; and Mr. Wise being ill in bed, he was taken 
up-stairs, as his business was represented as being very important. ‘The 
stranger locked the door, and then, according to the story in the Cork 
Constitution, 
+ + « « « “took a pistol from his pocket, raised the pan and examined the 
priming, and then with his left hand drew from another pocket a folded paper, 
ape however, at one end. This end he exhibited to Mr. Wise, and presenting 
the pistol at his head, he said, ‘sign your name to this or your are a dead man.’ 
Mr. Wise asked what it was? He replied, ‘I won’t tell you, but sign it at 
the peril of your life.’ Mr. Wise hesitated for a moment; o2 which the fellow 
said, ‘Come, come, there’s no time to be lost; sign that, or in one moment 
your are adead man.’ Mr. Wise then raised himself in the bed, and the other 

nded him a pen from the table at its side. Agitated as he was, Mr. Wise 
was sufficiently master of himself to write his name in a way so different from 
that in which he ever wrote it before as to afford an easy clue to the detection 
of the document whenever it is presented, which is supposed will not be until 
affer Mr. Wise’s death. When his object was accomplished, the person who 
a. the paper took it over to the fire, and held it todry; examining it deli- 

rately two or three times during the process, and all the while remaining with 
his face turned towards Mr. Wise, and his eyes firmly fixed on him. This 
occupied about a minute and a half. He then (putting his pistol on half-cock) 
returned to the bed, and said, ‘So far I have accomplished what I wanted: [ 
have now but to say, that if you attempt to make the least noise or to give the 
least alarm, until 1 am out of the house—though I should be at the hall -door— 
I will return and blow your brains out.’ This said, he placed the paper and 
pistol in his pocket, made his bow to Mr. Wise, unlocked the door, and walked 
deliberately down stairs. Mr. Wise has no recollection of having ever seen 
him before.” 

Mr. Wise has since received a letter, signed ‘* W. Leader,” enclosing 
part of the document he signed, with his signature and date— 

“It proves (says the paper already quoted) to be a 3s. bill stamp; but of the 
amount of the draught Mr. Wise is still in ignorance. The writer accompa- 
nied the document with an expression of thanks to Mr. Wise for his kindness, 
and a hope, using the words ‘ Death before dishonour,’ that the terms of the 
conversation that passed between him and Mr. Wise would not escape the latter 
—in the mean time, that the amount of his bill being discharged, he had no 
further use for his signature.” 

We beg to caution our readers against putting implicit faith in the 
stories of Irish distress which obtain circulation in the newspapers. 
A few weeks ago, a paragraph appeared inthe London journals, stating 
that Connemarra was in a state of famine, from the failure of the 
potato crop. In answer to inquiries which we have made in that dis- 
trict, we have received the following information, which may be fully 
relied upon, as it comes from a person extensively interested in that neigh- 
bourhood. ‘“ ‘There was no truth in the paragraph about a famine in this 
part of the country. At this moment there is no scarcity; but the 
season is so very wet and unfavourable for live stock, that the people 
will be compelled to give their cattle a large portion of their potatoes. 
They are on the qui vive about the fishery. For the last two seasons, 
Roundstone Bay was alive with herrings, and salt rose to an exorbi- 
tant price. The Irish Fishery Company are about making their first 
trial this season; their head station is Roundstone.”—Hertfurd Re- 
former. 

The Rector of the parish of Jonesborough, the Reverend Robert 
Henry, induced an untortunate man, named James Morris, to serve a 
parcel of subpeenas for tithe. The consequence of his filling such an 
office was, that on Wednesday night, Morris was taken out of his cabin 
near Newry, and his skull cloven with a spade on his own threshold. 





SCOTLAND. 


The Tories in Dunfermline were to meet on Tuesday last, and adopt 
a congratulatory address to Sir Robert Peel on his visit to Scotland. 
They are aiso to dine together on the 13th “in honour of Sir Robert 
Peel.” Their activity will not be confined to exploits in gormandizing, 
for they intend to bring forward a candidate at the next election. A 
correspondent informs us that the Radicals have resolved to do the 
same ; and that they will assuredly carry their man, if the Tories per- 
severe, as it was only by the united efforts of Whigs and Tories that 
Lord Dalmeny succeeded against Mr. Crawfurd at the last election. 
The Whig Lord of the Admiralty coalesced with the Tories, and as- 
sisted in getting their votes registered; and the righteous consequence 
of such folly will be Tory opposition to him, when the next contest 
takes place. This is the policy and practice of the Tories everywhere : 
they use the Whigs for their own purposes, sneer at them, and kick 
them. : 

Sir John Maxwell has issued an address to the electors of Renfrew- 
shire. It will be seen by the following extract, that, except on the 
Church question, Sir John is far more Radical than Whig. 

* Friendly to the Administration of Lord Melbourne—an Administration 
which has, by its legislation, extended our commerce and lessened our taxa- 
tion—I shall cooperate with it for the attainment of justice to our fellow coun- 
trymen in Ireland, which can only be obtained by the exclusion of the Tory 
faction from power. TI will vote for a modification of the Corn-laws, for an 
extension of the Suffrage, for any rational plan by which it may appear the proe 
ceedings of the House of Lords may be brought into concord with those of 
the House of Commons. And that you, the ejectors of Renfrewshire, and all 
other electors in the three Kingdoms, may give your votes freely, fearlessly, and 
independently, I will vote for the Ballot. As a member of the Established 
Church, I shall support it, as the most useful and efficient of our National 


-that defeat were effected 


sinecures, and the sti!l greater enormity of immense incomes to absentees.” I am 
favourable to Triennial Parliaments, to a Reformation of dur Law Courts, and 
to the reduction of all Taxes which press on the industrious classes. 

“Tt is not my intention to send hired agents to seduce and demoralize you— 
bribery and corruption of voters being Tory implements, I disdain to use them. 
Ihave lived among you all my life, and I have been a Reformer from my earliest 
years. What I have been assuredly I shall continue. } rete 

‘ Should you elect me as your Representative, the local business of the 
county shall be strictly attended to; and should my conduct in Parliament not 
be perfectly agreeable to you, I will, on a requisition signed by a majority of 
my constituents, at ouce retire.” 

The Glasgow Liberator strongly advises the Radicals of Renfrew- 
shire to take no part in the approaching contest between Whigs and 
Tories, for the following reasons— 

“Ist, They cannot be so false to their principles as to vote for the Tory. 
2d, They cannot trust Sir John Maxwell, because he cheated them before, did 
all in his power to keep the Radicals back at the last election, and broke the 
pledges he had given to the Paisley people. 3d, Any interference to save the 
Whigs from defeat, only makes them more ungrateful to us, and the Tories 
more determined against us. 4th, An anomalous compact exists in Renfrew- 
shire, composed of the leading Whig families; so long as this continues, the 
Radical interest will be kept down; but defeat would destroy it; and whether 

_ the Tory or by themselves, the Radical power 
would be increased. 5th, Becausea < Pass + Radical will assuredly give them 
an opportunity of showing their strength.” 

We should recommend to the Reformers of Perth to be looking 
sharply about them. The Tory party have it! in view to start one of 
their kidney for the representation at next election. The faction are 
already at work. They name a young county Baronet, descended from 
atrue Tory stock, as their man.—Perthshire Advertiser. 





An action for damages has been brought against the Edinburgh 
Evening Post by the Reverend Dr. Lee, a candidate for the office of 
Moderator of the General Assembly. The damages are laid at 50002. 


The Presbytery of Edinburgh have resolved to petition Parliament 
against the proposed arrangement of the City of Edinburgh's affairs, 
by which their salaries will be limited to 500/. a year.— Courier. [ Here 
it is again—money, money ; the clergy are always squabbling with each 
other or their flocks about money. } 

A public dinner was given, on the 22d of last month, in the As- 
sembiy Rooms, Aberdeen, to Mr. James Adam, the editor of the 
Aberdeen Herald, which assumed the character of a demonstration in 
favour of civil and religious liberty. Thomas Burnett, Esq., younger, 
of Leys, was in the chair. Mr. Adam has: been editor of the Herald 
for about eighteen months, and has taken the side of freedom of con- 
science in all questions connected with the Church and religion. Be- 
fore his appointment to that paper, there was no advocate of conscience 
in Aberdeen. The clergy ruled a submissive people with absolute 
sway. Mr. Adam, however, appears to have discovered that there 
were some liberal and enlightened spirits within his sphere; and he 
boldly addressed them, advocating the Voluntary principle in the 
Church, and absolute freedom from civil disabilities and social dis- 
advantages for men of all shades of faith, whose practical principles 
‘vere based in sound morality.— Courier. 





PMisceNanesus. 

It is announced that the Earl of Carlisle is to have the Blue Riband, 
worn by the late Duke of Montrose; and reported that Lord Aber- 
cromby is to succeed his Grace in the Lord-Lieutenancy of Stirling- 
shire, and Sir James Colquhoun in that of Dumbartonshire. 

We can state with confidence, from authority on which we can rely, 
that the mission of the Earl of Durham is drawing to a close, and that 
he will soon return to England.--Tyne Mercury. [It will soon be 
time for him to return. ] 

During Lord Melbourne’s visit this shooting-season at Mr. Coke’s 
of Holkham, his Lordship very narrowly escaped being seriously in- 
jured, whilst out one day with a party, on the grounds. A nephew of 
Mr. Coke having fired his gun, part of the shot accidentally came in 
contact with Lord Melbourne’s foot; but fortunately the charge was 
nearly spent, or the accident might have been serious.—Leeds Intel~ 
ligencer. 

Lord Palmerston is expected in town, from Broadlands, to-day. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has arrived in town from a visit to 
the Marqnis of Northampton. 

Lord Brougham returned to town on Thursday. 

The young pretendant to the Marquisate of C——n, who was said to 
have placed his claims and documents in the hands of an eminent soli- 
citor, to prove he was the lineal heir of the late Marquis, is said to 
have abandoned his intention of prosecuting his claim to the family 
honour. ‘The story to which this young gentleman, now eighteen years 
of age, is the hero, was the first circulated on the decease of the earl, 
eldest son of the nobleman in question, who was asserted to have 
formed a clandestine marriage with a lady in the neighbourhood of 
Lausanne, but which was ascertained, it was said, on inquiry, to be 
without foundation.—Morning Herald. 








Last night’s Gazette contains a notice from the Speaker, that he will 
issue his warrant after fourteen days from the 2d instant, for the elec- 
tion of a Member for Malton, in the room of the late Mr. Ramsden. 
Lord Milton will probably be elected for this borough, in which Earl 
Fitzwilliam’s infiuence predominates. 

Commander Lapidge, of the Ringdove, has heen promoted to be 
Captain; and Lieutenants Otway and Le H .dy, of the Comet and 
Saracen, who distinguished themselves in the actions leading to the re- 
lief of Bilboa, have been promoted to the rank of Commanders.— 
Morning Chronicle. 

A correspondent inquires how long the name of Mr. Philip Perceval 
bas been on the Commander-in-Chief's list? This young gentleman 
was till very lately at Oxford, but on the 22d of December was gazetted 
to a commission in the Blues. He is heir-apparent to the noted 
Orangeman, Colonel Perceval; and may, perhaps, inherit his uncle’s 





Churches, being free, as I sincerely wish the others were, from pluralities and 
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Field-Marshal Sir Samuel Hulse, Governor of Chelsea Hospital, 
died on Sunday, in his ninety-first year. He entered the army sevénty- 
five years ago, and had seen a good deal of service. There are now 
only four Field- Marshals in the British army—the Dukes of Cumber- 
land, Cambridge, and Wellington, and King Leopold of Belgium. 

The office of Chief Superintendent at Canton, worth 6000/. per an- 
num, and held at present by Sir George Abercrombie Robinson, is, it 
is understood, to be forthwith abolished. Despatches from Viscount 
Palmerston, announcing the abolition of the office, were expected to 
reach China in September last. 

The Brevet promotions have not been announced, but are expected to 
appear in next Tuesday’s Gazette. 





Sir John Campbell, Dr. Lushington, and Mr. Hull, have given an 
opinion against the legality of the statute passed in the Oxford Con- 
vocation, last May, to degrade Dr. Hampden, the Regius Professor of 
Divinity. 

The Dean and Chapter of Hereford have protested in strong lan- 
guage against Dr. Blomfield’s attempt to transfer their patronage to 
the bishop. 4 bs 

In announcing the death of Mr. Fonblanque, the senior King’s 
counsel, and father of the English bar, the Morning Chronicle pays 
‘0me just compliments to his memory— 


“ This gentleman was acknowledged on all hands as a profound, skilful, and 
eloquent lawyer, and a perfectly consistent politician. Mr. Fonblanque had 
always been admired, as well in pleading as in society, for the urbanity and 
polish of his manners ; and was, we believe, the only legist whose principal 
work (the treatise on Equity) was cited in the courts as an authority during 
his lifetime.” His mind remained unimpaired to the last, and he con~ 
templated the close of a long life of labour and care with the truest resiguation. 
The deceased was a Bencher of the Middle Temple, and formerly Member for 
Camelford.” {Another paper mentions that Mr. Fonblanque was Solicitor- 
General when the Whigs were in power, in 1806-7.] | ‘‘ He was one of the 
very few who stood in the breach when political freedom was in the greatest 
danger.” ‘* He has left behind him sons worthy of his name, who have in- 
herited with Lis spirit his high talents.” 


The Glasyow Argus, in anticipation of the Peel Glasgow Festival, 
has been publishing extracts from the ‘ Peel papers,” containing “ cer- 
tificates of character” from Tory writers, which were given in or about 
the year 1829. Let us brush up the memory of some of our contem- 
poraries by a quotation or two. 

“The Protestant, who at this tremendous crisis withholds his suffrage, be he 
unto ye, oh, people of England, as Peel or as Dawson.” — Standard, llth Feb. 1829. 

« Really, except the Duke, and probably Sir George Murray, I don’t suppose the 
members of the rat cabinet ever knew they were ratting. They ratted—I mean Peel, 
Bathurst, and so forth—merely to keep their places. J suppose you will excuse any de- 
tails on the Chancellor's case. e Imagine Peel taking a view of a subject, un- 
fortunately, but most conscientiously, different from that of his illustrious friend at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government. Imagine the Right Honourable John Singleton, 

Saron Lyndhurst, having the ill-luck t edifferin opinion from th Most Noble Arthur 
by royal permission ”— Blackwood’s Magazine, June 1829. 

“Is it upon Mr. Peel that the agriculturists are to rely—rely upon Mr. Peel, upon 
him whose fame, even by the confessions of his friends, is founded upon his facility in 
yielding; depend upon the man who has given up in succession every thing for which 
he contended—except his place ?”—Standard, 25th April 1829, 

“ As for Peel, his talents qualify him for no higher task than that of repealing Acts 
of Parliament which impose the penalty of death on people found to have kept com- 
pany with Egyptians foran hour. He is a poor, creeping, mechanical drudge. His 
political existence is sacrificed, If the Duke turned him off to-morrow, of what pos- 
sible harm could he be to his Grace’s Administration? He—he, the disgraced, the 
characterless, the ‘false, lying. perjured turncoat’—he go into opposition! No! 
he depends upon the good pleasure of the Duke. As long as his Grace thinks his hap- 
less victim of any use to him, so long may he cling to his place.” —4ge, 22d Feb. 1819. 

“In the progress of the measures before you, sumething, my Lords, has occurred, 
which compels me to withdraw all political coufideuce from the noble Duke and bis 
Administration ; and | feel it my duty now to declare, that, from me, neither the noble 
Duke, nor any of his colleagues, has henceforward to expect support,’—Duke of Cum- 
berland’s Speech, 10th April 1329. 

“No man can hesitate in preferring the hero of Waterloo to Mr, Peel—the man with 
but one dishonouring blot on his character for veracity—to him whose whole political 
life has been a tissue of simulation—to the person, in a few words, who would not serve 
under Mr. Canning, because the deceased Mini-ter was friendly to a course of policy 
which, within twelve mouths of Mr. Canning’s death, the same honourable person 
forced upon his noble colleague—to the gentleman who justified a step in August, and, 
as we can prove, contemplated twelve munths ogo, by his retroactive documents written 
in September. No man, we say, can hesitate in preferring the testimony of the Duke 
of Wellington to that of Mr. Peel.— Standard, 1th Feb. 1829. 

“ There can be no rectitude of purpose, or consciousness of an honest meaning.in that 
system of policy which required a Minister of the Crown to make a progress through 
the country, and to mingle in the festive meetings of its inhabitants, assembled every- 
where expressly to do him honour, in a charae‘er which, while he received these marks 
of a nation’s confidence and favour, he had already made up his mind to abandon. 
Mr. Peel has furtively drained off the cup of popularity to the dregs; and he will feel, 
as others have felt before him, that the cup of popularity, when drank with an eager- 
ness so insane, is poison. His thirst for praise was so intense, that he could not refrain 
frem joining in the loud and honest acclamations with which the men of Lancashire, 
in the spirit of loyalty and honour, diank tothe perpetuity of the Constitution, althouzh 
he knew that he had already in secret given a stab tu that Constitution which the men of 
Lancashire meant to honour—a stab which he believed and intended to be fatal.’— 
Morning Post, \7th Feb. 1829. 

“ Of all the apostates, Mr, Peel is undoubtedly the most culpable. Tis reasons for 
deserting his former principles ure enough to make his friends commit suicide,”— 
Morning Journal, 10th Feb. 1829. 

“Mr. Peel will retire. His notvrivus inefficiency as leader in the House of Commons, 
together with the entire reprobation of him by the party whose support hitherto gave 
him his only importance—and the public feeling upon the Swan River job ; we may 
add the kind of estimation in which the Home Secretary is kuown to be held by his 
Royal Highness.” —Standard, 6th June 1829. 

“ Mr. Peel ia lost for ever as a statesman. His conduct stands undefended, inde 
— No party ever will, or ever can, trust him again.” —Glasgow Courier, l4th 

“eb. 1829, 

“ We have done with this now fallen and despicable man. We would advise him to 
emigrate, and seek a retreat among the kangaroos and Peels of the Swan River.’— 
Morning Journal, 15th June 1829. 

Be it remembered, that these extracts supply the Tory estimate of 
Sir Robert Peel—not ours. We agree with the Glasgow Aryus, that 
though there is a likeness, some of the features are * horribly over- 
charged and caricatured.” We cannot now refer to thew conveniently, 
but we wish our Scottish contemporary had quoted some stanzas from 
Blackwood’s Magazine, of which the following was one. 


“ Says Rothschild, the premier Baron Juif, 





Of this world’s dirty deeds I’ve seen a great deal ; 
But it gives to my boshom exsheeding reiief 
That as yet I have met with but one Mr. Peel. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
. Saturnay Nicur. 
Tue, speeches of Sir Witt1am Moteswortn, Mr. Rorsvuck, and - 
Mr. Leaner, at the Bath Reform dinner on Thursday, confirm our 
statements respecting” the line of action to be taken by the Indepen- 
dent Reformers in the House of Commons next session. The Tories 
are to be opposed by the Radicals; for Toryism, as Sir Wittiam 
Moteswortn said, is the object of their ‘* unquenchable hatred.” 
But the exertions of the Radicals will not be solely directed to this 
end, nor will the exclusion of the Tories from office be considered the 
paramount object of their Parliamentary policy. In order to regain the 
confidence of the People, popular measures will be introduced and 
zealously supported—not, as has been the case hitherto, left in abey- 
ance, in order that the Whigs might not be embarrassed by the exhibi- 
tion of their hostility to Reform. In so far as the Whigs are better 
Reformers than the Tories, they will of course suffer less than the 
Tories from the new Radical plan of action; and it will not be incon- 
sistent in the Radicals to support the Whigs against the Tories so long 
as (again to quote Sir Witt1am MoLesworta) the Whigs are one 
iota better than the Tories. The chief damage to the Whigs will 
arise from their being found repeatedly voting on the same side with 
the Tories in opposition, to motions supported by the Iepresentatives 
of the masses. 

The Tories must perceive that the policy explained by us last week, 
and proclaimed at the Bath dinner, puts an end to their joyous antici- 
pation of a speedy return to office, and gives vast additional strength to 
the Radical party, who present the only real obstacle to that return. 
The silly nickname of “ Tory- Radical” will lose even the appearance 
of fitness when applied to the Independent Reformers; for it 
will be seen that, 1n every attempt to force themselves into Down- 
ing Street, the Tories will be met and driven back by the Radicals, 
who at the same time will be taking effectual measures to perpetuate 
their exclusion from power. 





A correspondent, recollecting, perhaps, our anticipated report of 
Lord BrovcHam’s speech at the Edinburgh Grey dinner, suggests 
that we should write an oration for Sir Roserr PEEL at the Glasgow 
Festival. The suggestion comes too late for this week, and before our 
next publication the dinner will be over. But everybody knows what 
Peru's speech must be; and perhaps the Morning Chronicle, or the in- 
genious editor of the Constitutional, will on Monday work up the abun- 
dant material into one, which may save the féted Baronet the trouble 
of preparing a cento of plausibilities and misrepresentations for himself. 


The King will leave the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, on the 29th in- 
stant, to be in town to open the Parliament in person: he will subse- 
quently proceed to Windsor. 


The Irish Ministerial Members have received the usual circular letter 
from Lord John Russell, urging them to be in the House of Commons 
on the opening of the session; as ‘* business of great importance will 
be brought forward on the meeting of Parliament.” 

There have been no Continental or Colonial arrivals to-day, with the 
exception of a Dutch mail, which brings no news. The weather yes- 
terday was stormy, and has kept vessels off the coast. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcuanGe, Faipay AFTERNOON. 

At the commencement of this week, the Money Market showed signs of im- 
provement ; and on Tuesday Consols were 3 per cent. above the prices given in 
our Jast. This improvement was catised by a purchase of 100,000/. being 
effected by one of the principal brokers, at 904; but as this operation was met 
by sales to a corresponding extent from equally influential quarters, and as 
some of the principal Jewish speculators evinced a disposition to sell stock, the 
above high quotation was not long supported ; the price declined during the after 
part of Tuesday, and continued to fall, until it was yesterday nearly 1 per cent. 
Jower. The usual weekly meeting of the Bank Directors was held yesterday ; 
and during its sitting, several rumours were afloat as to the intentions of the 
Directors: which drove Consols down to their lowest point of depression: but 
as soon as the meeting broke up, the price recovered. Among other reports, was 
one that the Directors would raise the rate of discount to 54 per cent. The 
Directors have, however, given out, that circumstances have recently arisen 
which will compel them to take measures for contracting the circulation ; 
being more especially driven to this course by the recent rise in all sorts of 
Foreign Stock, which by inducing the Continental holders of those Securities 
to sell in this market, will give rise to large remittances from England, and 
thus, by causing a fall in the exchanges, render the exportation of gold to a con- 
siderable extent a matter of certainty. In pursuance of this intention, some 
very extensive sales of Exchequer Bills have occurred on behalf of the Cor- 
poration; and these Securities, which were at 23 prem., declined in the 
course of yesterday to 21s. By advices received yesterday from New York to 
the 7th December, it appears that the exchange there was on the decline, and 
had dropped from 109} to 1083. Hence it does not appear likely that the ship- 
ments of bullion from America will continue. 

In the Foreign Market, SpanishStock has been the subject of much fluctua- 
tion; having risen on the receipt of intelligence of the relief of Bilboa to 254, an 
improvement of 54 per cent. upon our last prices: but this high quotation has 
not been maintained, and, after having been at 244, the Bonds close to-day at 
24§ %. The Deferred Stock has also improved; and after being 10}, closes 
to-day at 104 4; while Passive, which had reached 74, may be quoted 
at 73 3. 

The Portuguese Stocks have improved in nearly the same proportion; the 
Five per Cents. having been at 49, and the Three per Cents. at 31: but both 
have since given way about 2 per cent. We are without any late advices from 
Lisbon ; and this rise has therefore been the result of the improvement in 
Spanish Stock. 

The Dutch and other European Stocks have been mainly governed in their 
fluctuations by the oscillations of the Consol Market. The various securities 
which are eutrent on our Exchange are generally well held, and react rapidly 
after every depression. 

The South American Stocks have continued within 2 per cent. of our Jast 


quotations. Columbian has touched 253, after being at 234; and closes about 
264. ‘The fluctuations of the other stocks have been in similar proportion. 


‘The Railway Shares have improved very materially ; the rise in some of the 
heavier ones having been 82. per Share.” Some inquiry has also occurred for 





some of the lower-priced ones, the bills fur which did not pass the Houses of 
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Parliament last year ; and they are generally at a small advance of price. 
They have, however, all receded from 5s. to 5/. per share. 
‘ Satoerpay, Twerve O'Crock. 
Up to this moment we are without our usual accounts from France, the 
mail of Thursday not having arrived. The Consol Market is very strong— 
the price for Account being 90.3 4. The various Stocks the books of which 
were closed previous to the Dividends, are now open for private transfer. The 
public seem to have taken advantage of the low prices of Stock during the shut- 
ting, and to have purchased largely, especially in Consols, which Stock is so 
scarce that the jobbers find great difficulty in delivering all they have sold. Spa- 
nish Stock has improved, and the Active is now 254. Deferred is 103 114; and 
Passive 7j §- Portuguese Bonds are also higher, and the South American 
Stocks are at yesterday’s prices,—Columbian being 275, Mexican 25} 63, and 
Peruvian 18 20. The Railway Shares are higher, as the following quotation 
will show: London and Birmingham 73 6 prem. ; Great Western 16 17 prem.; 
’ Stevenson’s Brighton 3 4 prem. ; Southampton 53 dis. ; Greenwich 1 2 prem. 
SATURDAY, Four o’ciock. 
Consols for Account have been very lively, and during the afternoon have 
been, buyers, at 903; the closing price is, however, 90} §. In the Foreign Mar- 
ket, Spanish Stock has been as high as 253 for the Current and 26 for the next 
Account; but closes at 253 §. The Deferred Stock is 11} 3, and the Passive 
7§ %. Portuguese Bonds continue unchanged. The South American Stocks 
are about 4 per cent. above the quotations of the morning. The Dutch and 
other European Stocks are at a slight advance of price, in consequence of the 
improvement in Consols. There is not much variation in the Railway Shares : 
the Great Western are, however, about 2. higher ; the last price being 18 20 
prem. ; and the Southampton are rather heavier, leaving off at 6 to 5 dis. 












3 per Cent. Consols ......6. 8839 Danish 3 per Cents. ......- 
Ditto for Account...... 908 + Dutch 2¢ per Cents . 
{ 3per Cent. Reduced........ 883% 9 Mexican 6 per Cents .....4- 
New 34 per Cent Annsex.div 97 Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 48¢ 
| India Stock .............+. shut Ditto 3 per Cent. ........- . 3804 31 
Bank Stock ......0...+.++. shut Ditto 5 per Cents 1836 Scrip. 51 52 
Exchequer Bills .......... 2022 pr Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
{ Belgian5 per Cents........ l0l¢ Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 109 10 
| Brazilian5 perCents....... 85 86 Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 25% € 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 30th Dec., at Stichill House, Roxburghshire, the Lady Exizaseta M. 
Painote, of a daughter. 

On the 2d inst., at Connaught Place, the Hon. Mrs. Trorvter, of a daughter. 

On the Ist inst., at Harborne, the Lady of Danizt WAKEFIELD, Esq., junior, of a 
daughter. 

On the 6th inst., Mrs. Caarties Dickens, of a son. 

On the 20th of July last, at Hazareebaugh, East Indies, the Wife of H. Routn, Esq., 
his Majesty’s 49th Regiment, of a son. 

On the 3d inst,, at Winchester, the Wife of the Rev. Dr. MoBERLY, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 29th of Dec., at Badminton, C. W. Coprineron, Esq., M.P., to the Lady 
Geroro1ana Somenset, second daughter of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort. 

On the 3lst Dec., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Epwarp, eldest son of Thomas 
Partington, Esq., of Offham, Sussex, to Susan Frances, eldest daughter of John 
Boodle. Esq. 

On the 2ist Dec., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, J. E. Low, Esq., to Lovisa, 
Widow of the late Lieut.-Col. Williams. 

On the 29th Dec., at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the Rev. Frepertc Wickuam, M.A., 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, to Louisa Mancaret, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Edward Chaplin, of Camden Town. 

DEATHS, 


On the 31st Dec., at her residence, Leeson Street, the Dowager Lady Powerscourt. 
On the 2ist Dec.,at Aherystwith, Marra, Viscountess Bo.1ncBRoKE, Wife of Henry 
Viscount Bolingbroke, and second daughter of the late Sir Henry St. John Mildmay, 


om the 6th Dec., off Malta, Commander Henry Jetuicoe, of his Majesty’s ship 
anopus. : 

On'the Ist inst., at his apartments in the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, in his 91st year, 
Field-Marshal the Right Hon. Sir Samuel Huuse, G.C.H., Governor and Commandant 
of that Establishment, and Col. of the 62d Regiment of Infantry. 

On the 29th Dec., at her residence, Adelphi Terrace, Lady Ban«s, Relict of Sir 
Edward Bauks, the extensive contractor for erecting bridges, &c. 

On the 28th Dec., in his 69h year, Joan Jonnstone, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and of the Royal Society, a Magistrate for the Counties of War- 
wick and Worcester, and formerly of Merton College, Oxford. 

On the 28th Dec., at Heydon Hall, iu the county of Norfolk, Emr.y, Wife of William 
Lytton Bulwer, Esq., in her 29th year. 

On the Ist inst., at Speen, Berks, the Rev. Georce Wy tp, in his 76th year. 
© On the 20th Dec., at Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir Joun Nasmytua, Bart., of Posso, 
Peebles ; and on the same day, their second son, Stewart Nasmyra. 

On the 4th inst., Joan DE GrenierR FonsLanque, Esq, of the Middle Temple, one 
of his Majesty’s Counsel, in his 77th year. 
+. Onthe 3d inst., the Rev. Ricuanp Smyru, Rector of Stapleford-Tawney-with-They- 
don Mount, Essex, in his 81st year. 

On the 26th Dec., at Bardney, Lincoln, Mr. W. Haynes, in his 62d year; and on the 
29th, Resecca, in her 59th year—brother and sister. 





THE ARMY. 

" War-orrice, Jan. 6.—ld4th Light Dragoons—Lieut. E. Royds to be Capt. by pur- 
ehase, vice Dawson, who retires; Cornet C. E. Doherty to be Lieut, by purchase, vice 
Royds ; Gent. Cadet A. R. Miller, from the Royal Military College, to be Cornet, by 
urchase, vice Doherty. 18th Foot—Capt.G.1I.Call, from half-pay 3lst Foot, to be 
aymaster, vice B. Reilly, retired on half-pay. 434 Foot—Geut. Cadet J. M. Primrose, 
from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice,Hoste, deceased, 
81st Foot—Staft-Assist.-Surg. G. Steward to be Assist.-Surg. vice Bell, who exchanges, 
Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. J. Bell, from the 8ist Foot, to be Assist,-Surg. to the 

Forces, vice Stewart, who exchanges. 





THE THEATRES. 

Covent Garden was filled to overflowing on Wednesday, by an audi- 
ence eager to witness the result of Mr. E. L. Butwer’s first experi- 
meni as a writer for the stage; and its equivocal success created a 
general feeling of disappointment. That The Dutchess de la Valliére 
did not prove an utter failure, was mainly owing to the powerful acting 
of Macreapy, who was the sole prop of the performance, as his cha- 
racter of Bragelone is the only one that redeems the play. 

The Dutchess de la Vallicre is well known as one of the mistresses 
of Louis the Fourteenth; but her simplicity, and her sincere repentance, 
distinguish her from the common herd of court demireps. Yet her pre- 
dilection for the handsome and voluptuous king of a licentious court, with 
all the allowance that the idolatrous loyalty of the time enables us to 
make for a weak and romantic girl, has too strong a taint of sensualisin 
to admit of its being regarded in the light of a sentiment ; while it is 
impossible not to feel that mortified self-love had no small share in de- 
termining her final retirement to a cloister. There is an essential un- 
fitness in such a character for the heroine of an historical drama of 
almost tragical interest; even had the scenes and persons with which 
she is connected been less unsuitable. 

Mr. Butwer has adhered pretty closely to facts—allowing for the 
unavoidable violations of ‘the unity of time.” We see the innocent 
girl leaving her home and appearing at court, where she falls a victim 





to the royal profligate: she is supplanted in his favour by the fascina- 
tions of the witty and unscrupulous Madame de Montespan, once her 
friend, now her successful rival ; and retires to hide her shame and mor.. 
tification in'a convent. The principal deviation from biographical 
truth is in the instance of Bragelone. He was the lover of La Val- 
liére; and her fall from virtue caused him to die broken-hearted. 
Mr. Butwer represents him as appearing at court and making a vain 
effort to save La Valliére, by placing her in a convent,—from which, 
too soon, she suffers Louis to remove her: and, instead of dying, a 
false report of his death is spread ; and he reappears in the disguise of 
a monk, to denounce the vices of the King and his court, and 
make a Magdalen of the object of his love. This, though effective 
in the acting, is not so beautiful as the reality: the character 
is, nevertheless, well drawn and nicely developed ; and indeed is the 
only one with which we have any sympathy. We can take no in- 
terest in all the rest: in fact, it is difficult to listen with patience 
to the raptures and despair of illicit love, though veiled in courtly 
phrase. The fulsome adulation of the King that is mixed up. 
with it, only increases our disgust; and the frequent introduction 
of religious allusions adds profanity to the indecency. Mr. Butwer. 
has adopted the high-flown, mock-sentimental tone of Madame vE 
GeENnLIs’ fictitious biography; which, however much it may be in 
keeping with the style of the court of Louis the Fourteenth, is repul- 
sive to the taste and understanding of Englishmen of the present day. 
We may smile at the maudlin inanities of the French romance-writer, 
but we cannot pass uncensured the dramatist who calls upon us to 
sympathize with the woes of a discarded mistress and a disappointed 
voluptuary. It is the pathos of the stews. The last scene is the 
climax of this indecent profanity. La Vallidre is about to take the 
veil, when the solemn ceremony is interrupted by the entrance of th 
King ; who, in the church, before all the holy men and nuns assembled, 
calls upon her to 

“ Fly back, fly back to those delicious hours, 

When I was but thy lover and thy Louis!” 

telling her, as an inducement, that he has dismissed her rival, and 
swearing to live only for her—his queen being alive all this while. 
La Valliére then calls Heaven to witness that she never loved him 
so well as at that moment, and puts in a claim of merit for giving him 
up. But we will dwell no longer upon these revolting mockeries 
of sentiment. That Mr. Butwer was unconscious of the outrage to 
propriety, as we believe him to have been, will, we fear, be thought 
an excuse made at the expense of his moral sense. To say the least, 
it is an extraordinary mistake to attempt to excite emotions of pity 
and compassion for the sufferings caused by the frustrated desires 
of a criminal passion, when our virtuous indignation should rather be 
awakened against the profligacy itself. The spirit of all this is deeper 
than any mere critical defect ; although Mr. Butwer’s adherence to 
biography has produced a dramatic fault of the first magnitude, in the 
absence of unity of action. There are in reality two catastrophes : 
the first climax is in the fall of La Valliére; when the distress is let 
down, to be wound up again with her retirement; and upon tbis prin- 
ciple the play might have been “stretched out to the crack o’ doom,” 
or at least till the natural death of the parties. 

Speaking of the character of Bragelone, Mr. Butwer says, in his 
preface, “it is an episode that introduces the epic intoa court poem :” 
we should say it is that which introduces the moral into an immoral 
play. ‘To be sure, Lauzun is a frank scoundrel enough, and takes off 
the mask not only from others, but himself, in a most uncourtier-like 
fashion: he is at once the vice and the satirist. This character is 
drawn in the true spirit of comedy; as the Marquis of Montespan is 
in that of broad farce. 

Macreapy’s personation of Bragelone realizes all that the stage 
can embody of the spirit of chivalry, whose honour is its life-blood. 
It is as perfect a piece of acting as we can expect to see. Miss Favucir 
wanted the only redeeming quality of Za Valliére’s character—simpli- 
city. Farren’s attempt to assume the character of the Duke de 
Lauzun, a finished gentleman of the court of the Grand Monarque, 
was praiseworthy, though unsuccessful. He spoke the part admirably ; 
he and Macreapy, indeed, were the only actors distinctly audible. 
VaNDENHOFF could not have been put into a character more utterly 
unsuited to him than the elegant and dignified Zouis ; he was a carica- 
ture of the Grand Monarque. We really pitied the poor girl who was 
thrust forward as Madame de Montespan. WeExSTER, as her husband, 
was too disagreeable to be compassionated. 

The dresses of the principal persons are splendid and characteristic ; 
they are all ‘plumed like ostriches: ” but the poor Queen, who is a 
cipher, and acts only in dumb-show, looks like one of the “harlotry 
players ” in her faded robes of red and yellow. The scenery is neither 
new nor in correct style, notwithstanding the puffs about its splen- 
dour: the only exception is a landscape-view of the convent, which is 
beautiful. 

The play cannot hold a permanent place on the stage. The disap- 
probation that burst forth in the third act was not wholly silenced at 
the conclusion; and the epilogue was not ventured upon. It was to 
have been spoken in the character of the Marquis de Montespan ; and 
commences with the ominous words “ Damn me! ” 

The scenes that dragged most heavily may be curtailed, but the dul- 
ness arising from want of interest cannot be removed. 

There are many beauties of thought, felicitous turns of expression, 
and epigrammatic points of raillery and satire scattered over the dia- 
logue. The finest passages are put into the mouth of Bragelone, who 
alone is worthy to give utterance to the poetry: from the other cha- 
racters, indeed, all sounds false and hollow. 

The licentious Court of France also, though in this second case under 
the Regent, furnishes the subject of a drama by BuckstTonk, produced 
this week at the Adelphi. It is called The Dutchess de la Vauballiere ; 
a title of such resemblance to that of Mr. Butwer’s heroine, that we 
half expected to see an anticipatory burlesque of his play. The simi- 
larity of name and of subject seems merely accidental, however; and 
the interest of the piece is serious and romantic. Julie, the daughter 
of Leonard, a farmer, is carried off by force, by the Duke de la Vau- 
balliere: her father implores the Regent for justice upon the abducer; 
who is punished by being compelled to marry the girl, though her 
honour is unsullied. This reparation proves to be more cruel than the 
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wrong itself; for Julie has a lover; but, to appease her father, who 
fooks upon this marriage as the only way to stop the breath of scandal, 
she gives her hand to the Duke ; and the bride and bridegroom separate by 
mutual consent on leaving the altar. After alapse of time, the Dutchess 
is astonished by a visit from the Duke ; who comes with the benevolent 
intention of a Mee her of the burden of existence by poisoning her. 
For this purpose he has seized upon a medical student ; who is brought 
blindfolded into the chamber of the Dutchess, and is urged by threats 
and promises to write a recipe for some drugs, innocent in themselves, 
but deadly when mixed together. He affects to consent, but prescribes 
a harmless potion ; from the effects of which the lady soon recovers, 
and finds her first lover in the person of the medical student. The 
Duke is confounded ; and his discomfiture is complete when he learns 
that the frustrator of his murderous purpose is his elder brother, the 
real heir to the title and estates, and now to be the husband of his 
Dutehess, the marriage having been invalid. The agent by whom this 
extraordinary concatenation of circumstances is revealed is Morisseau, 
a notary, who is the good genius of Julie all through the piece: and 
never did a guardian spirit in a fairy tale more completely defeat and 
punish a wrong-doer. The old father might as well have been kept 
alive to share in the general satisfaction, while the author was about it. 

Mrs. Yares’s performance of Julie is beautiful and touching ; and 
O. Smiru, as the maddened and heart-broken father, is powerfully 


affecting. YATES dresses and acts the part of the Regent with 
courtly dignity; and Mr. Lyon, as the Duke, looks a proper heartless 
libertine. BuckstTone, as the bustling, knowing, little busy-budy of a 


Notary, was very comical, as he always is: but his hands-rubbing and 
the accompanying exclamation ‘ man of the world!” with which he 
signalizes each proof of his shrewdness, did not tell so well as these 
pokes in the ribs of an audience generally do. The buffoonery is a 
leetle too obvious and startling amidst the sober sadness of the action. 
The scenery and costumes are excellent, and the piece is “a hit,” as 


Yates would say. 
ee aaa eign 


Bunn has been fain to reduce the prices of Drury to those of Co- 
vent Garden, by way of “ experiment.” If it succeed with such enter- 
tainments as he has Yhis week furnished, it can scarcely fail under any 
circumstances. This is one means of filling the house; the other is 
fine performances. ‘* Both good and cheap” must now be the motto 


of managers. 





Mr. Hitt, the Yankee Pedlar, who appeared for a few nights at 
Drury Lane, is now playing at the Olympic; but we have not had an 
opportunity of seeing him. 





Opinions of the ress. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF OPEN QUESTIONS. 

Lonvon Review—The system which sanctions the members of an adminis~ 

ration in voting in opposition to their principles, because their colleagues hold 
different opinions—which renders the emoluments of office an honourable excuse 
for the sacrifice of principle and the betrayal of a trust—has been justified upon 
the plea, that without it no government could be carried on; that the members of 
an administration must make mutual concessions, and that such hasalways been 
the case, and ever will be the case. Without doubt, the members of a govern- 
ment must agree as to the measures which they are to bring forward as a 
government; though even then the compromise which ought to be required 
should concern only the specific application of a principle or the minor details 
of a measure, not the principle itself upon which the measure is to be founded. 
But aconsiderable diversity of opinion amongst a Ministry with regard to what 
measures are to be opposed, is by no means incompatible with the existence of 
an administration. A certain avowed similarity of opinion is required, in 
order to form a ministry; but that similarity of opinion ought to be the 
cause, not the consequence of holding office : for if an administration be at- 
tempted to be formed upon the principle of supporting certain measures, and of 
opposing others, and if competent persons cannot be found for the purpose with- 
out a compromise of their opinions, this fact proves of itself that the principle 
upon which the administration is attempted to be formed is one which the in- 
fluential minds of the country do not generally approve. If a government be 
really in accordance with the wishes of the nation, and the opinions of its wisest 
and ablest minds, that government can never so much require the assistance of 
any individual as to be justified in sanctioning in him a sacrifice of principle, as 
if ‘the mighty interests of a great nation were linked to his being in office. 
Nevertheless, this is the modest position covertly assumed by every petty under- 
ling, who renounces his professed opinions for the sake of his miserable post. 

The people are especially interested in branding such conduct with the 
strongest marks of moral disapprobation ; for the plea that in every administra- 
tion there must be a compromise of principle, is the usual excuse for granting 
the smallest possible quantity of good, and for the indefinite postponement of 
popular measures. This plea has often enabled the ambitious man to grasp 
power without ignominy, though at the expense of principle, and has too fre- 
quently justified the desertion of the quondam leaders of the popular party. 

The immoral doctrine which we are endeavouring to stigmatize, is one of 
the legacies left to us by the rotten-borough system. Under that pernicious 
system, there sprung up a false political morality—the morality of party, cal- 
culated with the sole view of augmenting the power and of increasing the sta- 
bility of the political body with which a public man happened to be connected. 
The object of a faction out of power was to gain power us quickly as possible ; 
therefore popular opinions were professed, and popular questions were agitated 
with the view of discrediting as much as possible the party in power. Any 
kind of ixsincerity was justified in the party, provided it helped to render the 
position of its opponents more difficult. Once in power, the object of the 
party was to retain power. ' As the two aristocratic factions were nearly of 
equal strength, the closest union between the members of the party in power 
Was requisite ; a single defeat was fatal, as evincing the superior strength of the 
opposite faction. Therefore the popular opinions which had been professed 
were uttered no more; the popular questions which had been agitated were 
stopped: they had served their purpose. To have adhered to them would have 
driven into the ranks of the opponents many of the supporters of the govern- 
ment; to have carried them would kave destroyed the sway of faction, by 
placing power in the hands of the people,—a result never contemplated by the 
members of either party. Refined vice ever attempts to clothe itself in the 
least offensive phrases; and the most profligate sacrifice of principle was dis- 
guised by the assertion that the members of an administration. must make 
mutual concessions, aud their friends must back them ; that all must ‘ yield a 
little to. one another,’ and not positively insist on pursuing ‘ abstract notions 
and theories,’ but ‘content themselves with the practical good which resulted 
from their party being in power.’ The people sometimes murmured, and were 
indignant when, they found their ablest leaders suddenly reduccd to silence. 





They were told that they must be quiet, that they had every thing to expect 
from the inclinations of Ministers, that what Ministers had: done was no'test of 
what they would do, that Mini-ters were high-spirited and independent’ men, 
who would not be compelled even to do good, who would of their own free-avill 
concede many a liberal measure, but would not appear to be forced even into 
proper concessions.” Such language was fitting enough when the chiefs of 
faction had the representation of the country in their hands; and when they in 
conclave could determine the amount of what was to be granted to the le. 
The people were then the servants, and the factions were their masters: their 
language was that of adulation; they had to entreat —the aristocracy com- 
manded. The state of affairs has changed ; but the old feelings with reference 
to the position of the rulers towards the ruled, the old principles of party 
morality, are still extant, and pervade a considerable portion of the community. 
As tl e-e feelings belonged to tle Rotten Borough System, so they are still. kept 
alive by the remains of that system; but they are fast dying out. The People 
are beginning to think on the subject : they have begun to ask, why a line of 
conduct which would be discreditable in any other man is permissible in a poli- 
tician? why the code of political honour is so different from that of general 
honour? and, fortunately, they have acquired the means of compelling a reply. 

Besides, the members of the Administration are now not only responsible 
as a government to the nation at large, but are each individually responsible to 
their own constituents. Though those constituents as yet have frequently 
listened in silence to the excuses professed by their Representatives, as members 
of a government, it has been generally a silence of just dissatisfaction. If this 
system be pursued, the time is at hand when no really independent constituency 
will select as its representative any person who, being connected with the 
government of the day, acknowledges the principle that he is to be guided by 
the wishes of others, and not by his own earnest convictions. In many of the 
larger constituencies in England, the fict of being connected with the Govern- 
ment is already considered by a large number of the electors as asolid and well- 
grounded objection toacandidate. This feeling is gaining ground. It origi- 
nates in the belief that a member of any administration must sacrifice his prin- 
ciples. The necessity is a mere fiction. But if administrations continue to be 
formed upon that feigned necessity, the members of a government will have te 
take refuge in those places which are the relics of the ancient borough system, 
where intimidation and corruption are still all-powerful—places which every 
sincere Reformer ought to attempt to deprive of the power of returning Repre- 
sentatives. The members of a government will otherwise beexcluded from the 
House of Commons. The feeling which will keep them out of Parliament will 
likewise tend to keep every high-spirited and independent man aloof from being 
connected with the administration: he would recoil before the feeling of moral 
disapprobation which would follow the compromise of principle so falsely as- 
sumed to be necessary. Undoubtedly, upright men have been members of 
administrations, and have assented to a compromise of their principles: but 
they believed such conduct was rot immoral; they were educated in the notions 
of party morality, and they found that their fellow citizens did not openly 
disapprove, and that all around them approved. They never thought of ex- 
amining the question, and they had no constituents who could force them to 
look out for a justification. But they now have to satisfy not only themselves 
but others. Who would like to expose himself to reproaches from constituents 
like those which were poured down upon Sir H. Parnell at Dundee? If this 
evil system be pursued, the only government which can be formed must con- 
sist of men who have no sincere and earnest convictions, in whom, therefore, 
the people can place no confidence, and for whom they can have no respect. 
On the highest, therefore, of all grounds—namely, that of morality—it is the 
duty of the Liberal party to insist that there should no longer be an open and 
avowed compromise of principle amongst the members of the Government 
which they keep in existence ; and it is the especial duty of the constituents of 
those gentlemen now to make known to them their obligations as honest 
Representatives. 

But no Reform Administration can now be formed, some of the members of 
which will not be in favour of most of the questions to which we have referred. 
This is the case with the present Administration ; and the only men from which 
it ean recruit its ranks are persons professing the most Liberal opinions, for there 
is not one rising man belonging to the Moderate Whig party. Unless the ques- 
tions between the Whigs and the Radicals be made open questions, no Reform 
Government :an exist without a compromise of principle. If the present 
Ministers continue in office, flagrant immorality on the one hand, open ques- 
tions on the other. is the alternative before them. Fortunately, the People and 
their Representatives have to be present at the choice, and to give or withhold 
their assent. ' 

SYMPTOMS OF TORY DISCOMFORT. 

Mornixc Post—In the last session of Parliament the King’s Ministers 
distinctly and emphatically opposed the Ballot, the proposition for Triennial 
Parliaments, and the abolition of the gencral rate for the support of churches, 
If these men were honest—we use the word with reference to their political 
character—it would be a matter of certainty that in the coming session of Par- 
liament they would do the same, or show that some new matter (other than 
their own intense desire to remain in office) has arisen to make them take a 
different course. But there is no such public impression. On the contrary, 
the universal opinion is that, if a change of policy on these questions be neces- 
sary to their continuance in office, they will make the change; but otherwise 
not. It is not imagined that auy alteration has taken place in their convictions, 
but it is supposed that an alteration may have taken place in the terms upon 
which their tenure of office will be permitted by the Radical party. Is it not 
miserably Cegrading to the British nation that .a Ministry should exist, re- 
specting which the country speculates in such a manner? The conduct of 
the Ministerial Radicals is almost every whit as dishonest as that of the 
Ministers themselves, and, if possible, more wretchedly mean. They 
seem to have no conception that there is any moral obligation upon a 
public man to declare his views openly, and to take no underhand advantage arise 
ing from the weakness or worthlessness of those with whom they have to deal. 
Upon the system which the Ministerial Radicals pursue, we are left no room 
to doubt, that if it were their policy to weaken the finances of any foreign State, 
they would have no objection to league with picklocks, or any other sort of 
desperate vagabonds, who might undertake for their own benefit to rob the 
treasure of the State which it should be considered expedient to weaken. 
These Radical legislators seem to have no objection whatever to give their 
assent to what they believe to be false, provided the thing to which they assent 
appears to lead to what they desire—to be ‘“ an instalment” of what they de- 
mand! When, for example, the Minister proposes to sacrifice a certain part 
of corporate property, in order to satisfy them, and to insure the security of the 
rest, they give their assent, and say nothing at all against the condition: but as 
soon as the sacrifice is made, they boast of the advantage gained, as a blow 
against the security of the whole, and forget the condition altogether. 

This is not policy—it is mere rascality; but the days have come, even to 
Great Britain and Ireland, in which these two things are much confounded 
with one another. If we would survive asa nation, an end must be put to 
this. —Jan. Sth. 

THE REVENUE, 

Courier—The increase of revenue has not latterly been such as might have 

been fairly anticipated ; and instead of repeating the usual commonplace gratu - 
* Vide of late the Examiner, passim, 
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lations on the increase that actually takes place, we think that our contempora- 
ries would be quite as well employed were they to inquire why itiis Hot *mate- 
gighy greet, During the last three years, the population of Great Britain 
has been augmented by about a million, that is, by about one-sixteenth part of 
what it amounted to in 1831; and as the country has been all the while in an 
exceedingly prosperous state, and the price of provisions generally moderate, 
there ought clearly to have been a very large increase of revenue—much greater, 
in fact, than there has been. Various circumstances have, no doubt, contri- 
buted to bring about this result. Of these, we incline to think that the in- 
crease in the price of sugar and other colonial products, and the influence of 
the timber manopoly, have been the most powerful. Exclusive of the 20,000,000/. 
assigned to the West Indians as slave compensation, we give them the substan- 
tial monopoly of our markets; and oblige, by an Irish sort of discernment, our 
increasing population to depend principally for sugar, coffee, and other colonial 
portent. on their decreasing supplies. Hence the extraordinary difference that 
2as prevailed during almost al] the past year in the price of British and Foreign 
sugar in bond. Had the sugars of Brazil and Cuba been admitted into our 
markets during the last year at the same duty as British Plantation sugar, the 
price of that indispensable necessary would have been at Jeast 102. a ton less 
than it has been; and taking our consumption at 180,000 tons, this would have 
made a saving to the public of no less than 1,800,000/. And, supposing that 
they had laid out this sum on sugar, it would have enabled the consumers, 
taking its average price, inclusive of the duty, at 55s. a hundredweight, or 55/. 
a ton, to have purchased an additional 82,720 tons, on which Government 
% ould have received a nett income of 785,000/., being more than the entire 
produce of the glass-duties! We observe it stated in some of the recently- 
published mercantile returns, that the deliveries of sugar for home consump- 
tion in the port of London in 1834, exceeded 128,000 hogsheads, whereas, in 
1336 they only amounted to 106,000 hogsheads. This ratiomany not, however, 
hold in Liverpool, Bristol, and other ports; but whatever may be the con- 
sumption last year, it is abundantly certain that it would have been very much 
Jarger but for the perverse legislation with respect to the sugar trade. 
Government has it in its power, by making a judicious change in relation 
to it, to add a million a year to the revenue, and at the same time make 
a, large addition to the comforts and enjoyments of all classes. The 
same is the case with the duty on coffee. Notwithstanding the vast 
increase of population, the consumption of coffee has been nearly stationary 
for some ee 3 but were the duty reduced to 4d., and foreign coffee 
admitted, the probability is that the consumption would be very speedily 
doubled. The duty on tea is, also, a great deal toohigh. We talk of Rus- 
sian duties ; but our duty of 2s. 1d. per Ib. on Bohea and coarse Congou, ex- 
ceeds in oppressiveness any duty levied on what may be deemed a necessary of 
life anywhere elsein Europe. The timber-duties are the very quintessence 
of all that is vicious in taxation. We load the near and better timber of the 
Baltic witha duty of 45s. a load, over and above the duty we impose on the 
more distant and inferior timber of Canada; and having done this, we take to 
Jecturing the Russians and Prussians on the unfairness of their tariffs! Be- 
sides making ourselves ridiculous in the estimation of foreigners, we scruple not, 
in fact, to throw away 1,500,000/. a year of revenue, and take pains to inocu- 
late our ships and houses with dry rot, that we may propitiate the shipping in- 
terest, by providing employment for a few thousand tons of worn-out shipping 
in the Canada trade. Unless John Bull were the most docile of ani- 
mals, he would not submit to have his pockets picked for any such purpose ; 
and were the Government as anxious as it ought to be to promote the industry 
of the country, and to increase its resources, they would not allow session after 
session to pass by without making any effort of any kind to abate so abominable 
3 buisance.— Jan. 5. 
CONDUCT OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Yaee SuN—We have nominally a large proportion of metal infused into 
the circulation. But can any one. look at the commercial occurrences of the 
fast two months, and say there is an absolute certainty that all the demands 
wpon the Bank of England will be paid in specie? The last publication of 
assets and liabilities showed less than five milliens of bullion, whilst the circu- 
lation amounted to nearly seventeen millions and a half, and the deposits to 
upwards of thirteen millions, every shilling of which may be demanded at any 
time in gold. The Bank, to contract the currency, had then sold Exchequer 
Bills until they could scarcely find of a at 10s. discount; whilst, from 
the state of the exchanges, their modicum of gold must have been diminishing 
daily. Her power to contract the currency appeared to have been completely 
exheusted, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer came to her relief by in- 
erveasing the interest upon the Government Uls. Thus an establishment, 
¢ried up by her advocates as the monetary safeguard of the kingdom, 
wus only saved from destruction by adding to the burdens of the 
people. Let us see how the Bank used her revived strength. Did 
she firmly continue to effect the contraction she alleges to be necessary? 
No such thing. A great Joint Stock Bank, from injudicious management, 
had got itself into difficulties, and applied to the Bank of England for 
assistance. Such assistance was afforded to the extent of half a million 
without much inquiry, for it turned out in a few weeks that all the state- 
soents of its affairs, upon which the Joint Stock Bank founded its claim to 
assistance, were inaccurate, and that furtherjhelp to the extent of another half 
million was necessary to prevent a stoppage. This is as complete an illustra- 
tion of the vicious principle of privileged banks as the greatest opponent of that 
principle could desire. The new power given to the Bank of England at the 
expense of the people was not bestowed to enable her to launch out into fiesh 
advances, by the million at a time, in favour of those very establishments to 
whose improvidence the Directors had attributed all recent disarrangement of 
the monetary system; that power was accorded to her to effect the contraction 
ef the currency, which both the Bank and the Government deemed a measure 
of the most urgent necessity. The position of the commercial world appears 
to us at this moment in the highest degree critical. By the late advance of in- 
terest on Exchequer Bills, the Bank has acquired the power of shortening the 
enrrency to any amount, and no one can doubt that ere long it must, in self- 
defence, put on the “ screw.” The exchanges arej still against us, and ‘the de- 
piand for gold cannot be much less than it was at the period of their greatest 
depression; for we hear from various quarters that the inclination to hoard 
xold has become very prevalent amongst people in all classes, and that such in- 
clination is continually increasing. In Ireland the operation of this cause is 
said to be very extensive. We cannot say the people are unwise in so doing; 
for when public securities fluctuate nearly four per cent. in a month, the small 
quiet capitalist naturally stands aside to wait for more settled times.—Jan, 4. 


TIMID MILLIONAIRES. 

Sranparnp—The classes incumbered with wealth are cowardly and indolent, 
aud, for the greater part, they would make any sacrifice of religion or patriotism, 
gether than tun the slightest risk of diminishing their heaps. In this country 
the wealth-incumbered class are money capitalists and men largely engaged in 
trade, The landowners, it is well known, are not rich; and the sinall traders, 
artisans, &c. are, ex vi terminorum, the reverse of affluent. The wealth- 
Sneumbered classes will be generally Conservative, as long as the defence of 
religion and the monurchy offers no danger to their wealth, and no bribe is 
beld owt ‘to lure them to the other side. Lately we have scen how easily 
seressible they are to corruption, in the conduct of the mill-owners of 
the North, who have been brought to join the ranks of revolution by the 


protection given, through the Whig Ministers, to the factory slave-trade. ‘The 
new Poor-law bill has been another bribe to the wealth-incumbered classes, and 
assuch Lord Brougham plainly described it in his address to the House of Lords. 
But these classes are not more corruptible than they are cowardly. It was the 
influence of the monied interest which operated, ac af twenty-five years, to 
restrain successive roy Administrations from an honest, impartial, and vizo- 
rous administration of the government of Ireland. They were afraid of another 
1798—stupidly afraid ; for an honest, impartial, and vigorous ‘administration 
of government is the best security against insurrection, and their ‘ more 
dreaded terror,” Consols at 46. It was the same influence of the 
monied interest which forced the Ministry of 1829 to finish the work 
of twenty-five years before, by passing that bill which has led to all 
our late calamities and present dangers; and, we do not qesitate 
to repeat our conviction, that that influence would be almost power- 
ful enough to compel the best Conservative government to give away 
the Church of Ireland—to give away the Union—ay, and the Crown of 
Ireland itself, if Mr. O’Connell could demand any of them, and threaten civil 
war as plausibly as he might, with nine-tenths of the Irish representation at 
his back. It is in this —_ and not because O’Connellite legislators are, in the 
eyes of any rational man, the fittest to govern Ireland—it is acting through the 
fears of the wealth-incumbered that a large addition to the Mendicant’s follow- 
ing would make him, as respects Ireland, in some measure the master of 2 
Conservative Government. If our opinion of the natural tendency of the wealth- 
inoumbered classes be revolutionary and destructive, we do not ayow it for the 
first time; nor can we claim the first discovery. —Jan. 4. 





THE REVENUE. 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years and 
Quarters ended 5th Jan. 1836 and 5th Jan. 1837; showing the Increase 
or Decrease on each head thereof. 





















































Years ended Jan. 5th 
bs 1837. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs..seccsseees socsceecce| 18,622,906 19,716,440 1,093,534 es 
PUBS ae:nescantsaweend casiem 11,544,760 | 12,744,174 1,199,414 F 
Stamps.....ser6 eoscece! 6,569,309 6,750,421 181,112 : 
TARAS .6.4.0:0 3,676,523 3,689,761 13,238 , 
Post-oflice ... 1,418,000 1,490,000 72,000 oe 
Miscellaneous. ..c.cccesssoree 59,866 40,830 ae 19,036 
Total Ordinary Revenue...{ 41,891,364 | 44,431,626 ee 
Imprest and other Monies, in- 
cluding Repayments of Ad- 
vances for Public Works .... 538,843 569,533 30,695 
Total Income,..,.] 42,430,207 45,001,164 2,589,993 19,036 
Deduct Decrease....... 19,036 : 
Increase on the Year...} 2,570,957 
Quarters ended Jan. 5th 
1336. 1837. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ 
Customs ...0- sesccserrececce 4,669,938 +e 450,477 
Excis2....see RR eee 3,803,764 456,001 ee 
Stamps.....+ Seccecnscceces sel 1,573,529 = 46,018 
TAREE.) ti0cies © cccccececcoces| 1,594,660 19,014 oo 
Post-oftice ..... tereeeeereeees| 349,000 4,000 ae 
Miscellaneous, .....+2 seseoes 9,873 ve 11,703 
TotalOrdinary Revenue...) 11,429,947 11,400,764 oe 
Imprest and other Monies, in- 
cluding Repayments of Ad- - 
vances for Public Works .... 142,58] 187,995 45,414 
Total Income....} 11,572,528 | 11,583,759 524,429 508,198 
Deduct Decrease ....... 508,198 i 
Increase on the Quarter... 16,231 ee 





Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters 
ended 5th Jan. 1836 and 1837. 
Quarters ended Jan. 5. 
1836. | 1837. 





INCOME, 


Customs, ..cccccsse evcccvccccccscccssecccccccrccsecccocs 
EXCISC.. cccccscccceee wseee Cbsdeveressreoes pedideicdere eines 


3,347,7€3 
1,619,547 


£ 
3,485,899 
be 
1,575,636 | 1,594,€60 








345,000 | 349,000. 
45,406 29,984 
10,419,261 | 10,644,252 . 


Tontine Mouey.......++ eet ti See e ee ceseeeereceeeeerens 
To Cash brought to this Account to replace the like Sum 
issued, or to be issued out of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for Supply and other Services....... teat rece eens 
Teo Cash brought to this Account from the Civil List, Sup- 


Plies, XCisccccserecescerceeeereecseeessereressseeteees 


838,074 





11,257,335 | 11,338,106 















uarters ended Jan. 5. 
1836. 1837. 
CHARGE. 
£ £ 

Permanent Debt .....0...+5 8,103,418 | 8,117,863 
Terminable Annuities,..... ° es 714,051 720,846 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the Ae 
Consolidated Fund ......+e-ceveeesecesceese cosece 5,041 3195 
Sinking Pane «cp scncquserpateernrs es etre ‘ a 385,47 673,053 
ass aieisiessccuasaiels ele a np oy hacen ecstres as on 127,500 127,500 


Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund, including Civil 
Government Services, formerly paid out of the Civil List 


orthe Hereditary Revenues of the Crown .sseseseeeeeeees 422,22) 


382,072 


9,717,533 | 10,070,283 
1,539,777 | 1,267,823 


11,257,335 | 11,333,106 





eOeereees 


Total Charge....-eecceseeeccees 
Surplus. ..cecceveeeceveeceves 


eee erereees 








Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the Consoli- 
dated Fund for the Quarter ended and paid off out of the 
| oped produce of that Fund for the Quarter ended Jan. 5 
1SBP Ws 56.5 5. 054 ddiecld beso ob ob bled vileidiene (ebbidcbbveectdees 

Amount issued in the Quarter ended 5th Jan. 1837, in part of 
the Sums granted by Parliament out of the Consolidated 
Fund, for Supply Services ......0.+05++ 6 laid bi Sleisveralre)> on 

The Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 5th 
Jan. 1937 ....--+49+- cacrane pee eeeeereetenecs sitneees oo o0 

The probable Amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet 
the charge on the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 5th 


an. Veen eeerseeeereeee eeeeeee eee meee cee ecerenees 


ee 3,343,071 


3,160,774 él 
1,267,823 | 1,892,951 


5,236,022 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


REFORM WITHOUT REFERENCE TO PARTY. 


Lorp MeEtzourns will recollect certain entreaties or remon- 
strances, which were verbally addressed to him in private by 
some Independent Reformers, when it had become obvious that 
the Lords, under LynpuurRst, were determined to stop Reform. 
About half a year has elapsed since then. During that period, 
many and earnest have been the endeavours of Independent Re- 
formers, and especially of some who with the most Radical opi- 
nions are personally attached to Lord Mretzsourng, to persuade 
the Premier, that unless he adopted a bold and decided policy, 
calculated to defeat that of Lynpuurst, the Whigs would find it 
impossible to dead the Radicals much longer. The event shows 
how well-founded this friendly advice was. The union of Whigs 
and Radicals has not, indeed, been converted into mutual enmity : 
on the contrary, the Radicals are as desirous as ever to keep the 
Whigs in office, and, what is more, they may now enable Lord 
Mexsourne to defeat the Lynpuursr-led Tories. But hence- 
forth the combined forces of Whigs and Radicals, though always 
acting together for objects equally sought by both parties, will not 
be commanded by the Whig Cabinet. Lord Mersourne will 
lead the Whig party as before; but the natural leaders of the 
People—the Independent Reformers—will not rely on Lord 
Mexzourne. They will rely on themselves and the masses whom 
they represent. Their plan of action comprises all possible sup- 
port of the Whigs against the Tories; but it excludes all con- 
cession to the Whigs upon those points as to which there is no 
difference between Whigs and Tories. As a necessary conse- 
quence, the Independent Reformers will pursue objects of their 
own, by means of their own choosing. In short, after four years 
of inactive dependence on the Whigs, they will become an inde- 
pendent and active party. This great change in their position and 
‘conduct is pregnant with the most important results. Let us 
observe a few of them. 

In the first place, those who, without reference to party, desire 
the natural consequences of the Reform Bill, may now dismiss 
their anxiety about the determination of Ministers as to the sys- 
tem of open questions. Or rather, seeing that Lord MeLsournr’s 
adoption of this system would probably convert several good 
Radicals into members of the Government, and thus diminish the 
force of the Independent Reformers in Parliament, it may be 
doubted whether, under present circumstances, the open ques- 
tion system would work well for the popular cause. If the Ra- 
dicals had intended, besides strenuously supporting the Whigs 
against the Tories, to rely altogether upon the Whigs, then might 
they properly have insisted upon open questions as a condition of 
the alliance ; but since they intend, with or without open ques- 
tions, to support the Whigs against the Tories, and since they 
also intend to rely on themselves for whatever else relates to the 
cause of Reform, it appears that the system of open questions, 
which would tend to diminish their number in the House of Com- 
mons, is scarcely to be desired by them. But, at any rate, the 
only party which could gain much by open questions, is that of 
the Whigs. The subject of open questions, therefore, has lost its 
interest for the public*. So great and sudden is the change aris- 
ing from the determination of the Independent Reformers to 
rely on themselves. The wearisome topic, then, on which, with a 
view to strengthening Lord MeLpournr’s Government, we have 
dwelt so long and so earnestly, may now be discarded. This is a 
pleasant, if not a very important result of Radical self-reliance. 

Secondly, if the whole body of Radicals in the House of Com- 
mons had intended to sleep through another session in absolute 
dependence on the Whigs, the King’s Speech would have been 
the only source of information as to the nature and extent of Re- 
form measures likely to come before Parliament this year. The 
King’s Speech would have spoken for the Radicals as well as the 
Whigs. Besides showing affirmatively how little the Whigs 
intended to propose this year in the way of Reform, it would 
also have shown negatively how much the Radicals were willing 
to forego in return for the easy enjoyment of reliance upon others. 
Equally for the small measure of Whig activity and for the 
large one of Radical supineness we must have looked to the King’s 
Speech. The Whigs would have written the Radical prospectus 
for the session, as well as their own, and without consulting their 
Radical dependents, or even: letting them see the prospectus 
before it was published. Whereas, now, the King’s Speech will 
speak the sentiments and purposes of its authors only. The 
Independent Reformers will make a speech or speeches for them- 
selves. As to ¢hetr sentiments and purposes, the public will 
obtain full and explicit information from what the more active of 
them shall say during the debate on the programme of the Whigs. 
This is a great change. The Radical leaders, by adopting 
a system of self-reliance, have incurred a new responsibility. 
By resolving to depend no longer on the Whigs, they pledge 
themselves, as it were, to bring forward and vigorously support 
a number of Reform measures,—all such measures, whatever 
the number may be, as naturally grow out of and are requisite 
for giving effect to their principles,—with the exception only of 

* But not for the Whig Government, and still less for those of its Members ; 
viz. Sir Jonn Hosnouse, Mr. Pouterr THomson, and Sir Henry Par- 
NELL, whose opinions are Radical. To these gentlemen and their constituents, 
an extract from Sir Wiunt1am Moveswortn’s article in the London and 
Westuiaster Review, which we print elsewhere, cannot but prove extremely 
interesting. 








those which may be included in the Whig prozramme. As we 
may be sure that the King’s Speech will not deal very largely in 
Reform, it follows that the debate on the Address will this year 


furnish the public with the most valuable information as to the - 


proceedings of the session. The King’s Speech has lost much of 
the interest that would have attached to it if the Radicals had 
continued to rely wholly upon the Whigs for the defeat of 
Toryism and the advancement of Reform. The King’s Speech 
may now be regarded as a document not very interesting to any 
but the Whigs. Considering the mystery, carefully sustained by 
mystification, in which the Government have involved their pur- 
poses for the next session, this result of Radical self-reliance is 
extremely agreeable. 

Thirdly, during the two sessions of Lord Mrtsournz’s 
Administration, although the Tories have been allowed an ample 
share of the dime of Parliament for opposing both Whigs and 

Radicals, the Independent Reformers have scarcely been allowed 
any time for the discussion of questions which were of the 
greatest national importance. As respects such of their objects 
as had not the entire approval of the Treasury Bench, they have 
been treated with a sort of contempt by Whigs, as well as Tories, 
—asif the whole time of the Reformed House of Commons pro- 
perly belonged to the two aristocratic parties. Those two parties 
conspired to gag the Independent Reformers; who, it must be 
confessed, brought such treatment on themselves by their own 
blameabie supineness. It would be easy to give many examples 
of the way in which they were jockeyed out of their motions : one 
only will suffice for the present. On the 8th of last June, Mr. 
Warp rose to move for an inquiry respecting the sale of waste 
lands in the Colonies, as a means of extending the English Poor- 
law to Ireland, by providing ample funds for Irish emigration. 
The sale of waste lands in the United States produces annually 
more than the whole amount of the public expenditure. Mr. 
O'ConNELL was to have supported Mr. Warv’s motion; and it 
was fully expected that Sir Rosperr Peet would take a part 
in the discussion. Discussion was the grand point, as it 
always is for any subject not yet well understood by the public. 
But discussion could not have taken place without exposing 
the ignorance, blunders, and corruption of our Colonial Govern- 
ment with respect to the disposal of waste lands. Therefore, 
Me. Warp had scarcely opened his lips, when Sir GzorcGE 
Grey, the special-pleader of the Colonial Oflice, jumped up, 
assented to the motion on the part of Government, and begged 
that the House might be spared a discussion which had become 
unnecessary. The Speaker nodded of course; the Independent 
Reformers who surrounded Mr. Warp, enervated by their habit of 
reliance on the Whigs, were sleepy and silent as usual on such 
oceasions: so the subject was at once “cushioned” in a Com- 
mittee,—which, by the way, Sir Georce Grey attended forno other 
purpose, as we shall have to show in detail one of these days, than 
that of frustrating Mr. Warp's object; an object which he has 
since declared that he will strenuously oppose on behalf of Go- 
vernment. Mr. Warp, however, has given notice of a motion 
for leave to bring in a bill for placing the disposal of waste lands 
under responsible management, similar to that by which the 
United States obtain from this source four millions sterling per 
annum. Like Mr. Grors with his d¢d/ for taking votes by Bal- 
lot, Mr. Warp will, this year, be an active as well as an Inde- 
pendent Reformer. If there should be but a dozen such in the 
House, or even less, it will be impossible for the Treasury Bench, 
or for Whigs and Tories combined, to stop their mouths. On 
every subject of public interest, whether relating to organic 
change as a means to the practical ends of Reform, or to “ practi- 
cal evils innumerable” resulting from the long dominion of the 
Boroughmongers, or to practical national improvements within the 
reach of legislation without organic change,—on all these points 
we shall have plenty of discussion, at any rate. And not only dis- 
cussion, but also divisions; together with authorized lists of 
the ayes and noes. In this way—who can doubt it?—the apathy 
of the People, which has arisen from their want of resolute and 
active leaders, will be exchanged for such enthusiasm and activity 
as Lynpuurst's talents and resolution have called forth amongst 
the Tories. This is the way in which to deal with the Obstructive 
Lords. What portion of the time of Parliament the Independent 
Reformers may claim for their great purpose, depends on their 
relative importance in Parliament and the country. Ths 
would be best shown, perhaps, by a list of those Members of 
the House of Commons who are neither Whig nor Tory, but 
independent; together with the constituency and _ population 
of each of the places fur which they were elected. All of 
these will not, of course, be equally active in supporting their 
peculiar views, any more than all of those who compose re- 
spectively the Whig and Tory parties in the House of Commons, 
Nay, it is to be expected that Radical self-reliance will be asserted, 
in the beginning, by a small minority of those who, being neither 
Whigs nor Tories, must be called Radicals; just as it was by but 
a very small minority of English and Scotch Reformers that Lord 
Grey’s system of coercion for Ireland was at first opposed. 
But such minorities, haying justice and the sympathy of the 
masses on their side, soon grow into majorities ; and ultimately, 
if they persevere in forcing on discussions and divisions, draw 
over all whose principles agree with theirs, Reason and experi- 
ence equally indicate that it will prove so in this case. It will 
not be long, therefore, befure we see Reform without reference to 
party occupy a large share of the attention of Parliament. This 
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geems one of the most important results of Radical self-reliance. 

‘Lastly forthe present, it seems more than probable, thatthe 
vigorous action of a body of Independent Reformers in Parlia- 
ment will prove the means of keeping the Tories out of office. In 
England and Scotland, there is at present but little political agi- 
tation, except on the Tory side. In Ireland, as we said last week, 
the masses, having active leaders, are in such a state of excite- 
ment as to make a Tory Government impossible, unless England 
and Scotland will consent to a reconquest of the Irish. But if 
the masses of England and Scotland should obtain active leaders, 
not only would they prevent the Tories from employing force 
against the Irish People, but they will also make a Tory Govern- 
ment as impossible in Great Britain, as, without their consent, it 
is in Ireland. ‘Stimulated to action, as the Tories are at present, 
by the boldness and activity of their leaders, the Reforming 
masses of England and Scotland will bar the Tories out of 
Downing Street as well as Dublin Castle. When they shall be 
roused from their present lethargy, a Tory coup détat will have 
become impossible. The Tory leaders have really done won- 
ders by promoting agitation in their camp. . They are still 
advancing, on the move, towards, at least, the accomplish- 
ment of their grand aim—a Tory majority in the House 
of Commons. What shall stop them but counter-agitation ? 





TORY SCHISMATICS. 


THERE is, no doubt, something like a split in the Tory ranks; 
but let us not be deceived—it will not stand in the way of their 
either taking or retaining office. 

One section of the party professes to be really desirous of re- 
storing Mother Church to her pristine ascendancy. From their 
talk one would suppose that they would risk a civil war in Ire- 
land, aud drive the English Nonconformists to combine against 
the Government, rather than abate of a jot of what they faceti- 
ously call their Protestant principles. Of this section Lord W1n- 
CHILSEA is the leader; and, for the time being, Fraser’s Maga- 
zine seems the principal organ. In the current number of that 
periodical, of which we have seen an extract, it is assumed that 
even Sir Rospert Peet must take high Protestant ground at 
Glasgow, because he was elected to the Rectorate of the Univer- 
sity by the Church party. But Sir Ronert Peet is too wily to 
take very high ground of any kind, and especially of this sort. 
He knows the precise Parliamentary value of the support and 
opposition of the bigots. He has ascertained by experience that 
the Cerberus of Protestantism will accept a sop. These violent 
Zealots who roar about “ the unmutilated Word of God,” were as 
quiet as sucking lambs in the session of 1835, when the PEEL 
Cabinet sanctioned the double grant to the Irish Education Board. 
And so it would be again. Dr. Paiiporrs would grow calm in 
anticipation of a heavier mitre; Colonel PercevaL and Lord 
Ropven would gulp down their “ Protestantism” in the silent hope 
of place and pelf; and though some of the discontented, because 
unbribed, might growl a little, be assured that when it came to 
a vote affecting the stability of the Tory Ministry, there would 
be harmony and union on the Tory benches. 

All this Sir Roserr Peet knows well. He can refer to the 
consequences of the last split—the accession of Earl Grey, the 
uprooting of rotten boroughs, and the abhorred entrance of Whigs 
into places long looked upon as a sacred and exclusively Tory 
inheritance. “ But for your obstinate Protestantism,” Sir Robert 
will say, “we Tories might still have been Lords in the ascendant 
—your noble relations installed in Durham and Ely, and mine in 
the Treasury: will you risk another seven years’ exile from office 
and deprivation of authority (supposing that we are in again) for 
the sake of your principles ?” There will be an almost unanimous 
reply of “ No, we will not: give us once more comfortable quarters 
at the public cost, and our principles shall slumber, while Pro- 
testantism must take care of itself.” ‘“ Now,” say Peer and 
Wuarncuirrg, “ you speak like men of sense; and as we see 
that there is no very great objection to the project, we intend to 
restore peace to Ireland by establishing Popery: there will still 
be an ‘establishment,’ you perceive, with rectories and bishoprics ; 
and Protestantism must take care of itself—our anxiety is for the 
Church of the Aristocracy.” 

Some such arrangement as this will soon reconcile the two 
sections of the Tory party. In fact, were Popery once established 
in Ireland with the old Church endowments, many of those who 
keep up the greatest pother about “ Protestantism” would be- 
come Papists to-morrow. We have not the slightest respect for 
the bigoted faction. It is a farce to call them honest. Their 
conduct under the Peet Administration proves that their prin- 
ciples can at any time be made to give way to party policy; while 
for the same policy they can feign unbounded devotion to religion, 
and cant about “ the unmutilated Word of God,” in a manner 
which, whatever fervour of pious Protestantism it may simulate, 
now deceives but few. 


THE LORD AND THE COBLER; AN IRRESPONSIBLE 
LEGISLATOR. 





Ir must be a source of satisfaction and comfort, and should be one 
of deep gratitude also to the people of these realms, that while the 
enemies of our venerable constitution, and especially of that most 
valuable portion of it the House of Lords, are active and unscru- 
pulous in working out their detrimental designs, men of wisdom 
and sobriety, in whose keeping we may safely leave our rights 


and liberties, are continually springiog up among the “ Heredi- 
tary Tribunes.” 

We had lately occasion to refer to the exploits of the premier 
Baron of England at the card-table; and it is delightful to think 
that. his acute and active mind may any day be employed in dis- 
pensing justice and punishing iniquity in the House of Peers. 
The other day, too, we performed the pleasing duty of calling at- 
tention to the performances uf (we believe) the premier Baron of 
Ireland, Lord Waterrorp; who exhibited his disdain of that 
aristocratic exclusiveness which is so offensive in the great, by 
getting drunk in the streets and kicking up a row with policemen 
—just as if he were no better than a tipsy tinker. The country 
had no right to expect further exertions in the same line from the 
same nobleman, for the present at least; but it had scarcely re 
covered from its admiration of the condescension of this illustrious. 
hope of the Beresrorps, before he exhibited new claims upon 
the respect of his fellow countrymen. His Lordship being, as we: 
have said, above all vulgar prejudices, did not, it seems, disdain 
one night last week to exhibit his pugilistic powers in the saloon 
of Drury Lane Theatre. He there astonished the commonalty by 
twice knocking down a cobler! and not content with this, and 
anxious that the full extent of his condescension should be dis-- 
played, he adjourned to a field near Paddington, and there ex- 
changed three shots with the “snob,” whom he was so gracious 
as to hit in the leg, at the third fire; then hastening to Curragh- 
more, satiated for once with fame, left him alone in his glory! 

We have been thus particular in narrating this exploit, because 
the Marquis of Warerrorp is one of those exalted beings who 
are, according to Sir Ropert Peet, responsible only to Heaven 
for their conduct. Were he and his compecrs liable to be called to 
account like common, low-born mortals, their sphere of usefulness 
might be miserably contracted. As it is, their appetite for good is 
unchecked : they cannot be restrained, but may deal as they will 
with the privileges and property of Englishmen. To suppose 
this power liable to abuse—how absurd! Who can imagine, 
while the Peerage contains so many who resemble Lord Water- 
ForD and Lord bE Ros, that aught but wisdom and justice will 
dictate the decrees of the High Court of Appeal ? 

Away, then, with the demoralizing and degrading stuff about 
responsibility! Let the People trust in the hereditary virtue of 
an uncontrolled chamber of Peers; and let them rejoice in the 
reflection, that, despite of the efforts of Reformers, Whig, Radi- 
cal, and Republican, neither Lord pz Ros nor Lord Warerrorp 
can be moved from the judgment-seat—that neither can be de- 
prived of the power to make laws first, and administer them after- 
wards—as long as their lives are spared to adorn and to bless 
our happy land, and illustrate the working of our “ glorious con- 
stitution.” 





A TRAIT OF TORYISM. 

Tue Opposition leaders have so far profited by the experience of 
the last few years, that, in reference to domestic politics, they ab- 
stain from giving open vent to their heartfelt hatred of Liberal in- 
stitutions. They affect reverence for the Reform Bill since it be- 
came the law of the land, and are rarely betrayed into any ex- 
pression of disrespect for the privileges of Englishmen. But the 
cloven foot always peeps out in their foreign policy. They admire 
the Czar, and adulate Don Miauet and DonCartos. The tyranny 
of the Russian barbarian, the calculating cruelty of the perjured 
Portuguese, and the deeply-dyed bigotry of the Papist Pretender 
in Spain, are all sanctified in their eyes by their conjunction with 
Ultra-Tory principles. Even in little Malta they do their best to 
prop the oppressor and plunder the public. The Morning Post, 


the few patriots in that misgoverned island, whose often-urged repre- 
sentations have at length compelled the Colonial Office to institute an 
inquiry, which it is to be hoped will not be converted into an expe- 
dient for shielding monopolists and jobbers. That there is cause 
for alarm to the plunderers, is a fair inference from the anger with 
which the Post anticipates the possibility that a free press may be 
established in Malta. With a free press there must be exposure ; 
and hence the dread of the ruling faction in Malta. Of course 
these persons are too sly to admit that ¢hey have any cause to 
fear the fullest exposure, but they are anxious for the continuance 
of tyranny in Italy. 

‘¢ The island of Malta,” says the Tory journalist, ‘ is on!y valuable to Great 
Britain as a military post, contributing to the defence and augmenting the 
power of the British empire. It would obviously be the very climax of ab- 
surdity and wickedness to convert such a possession—or, which is the same 
thing, to permit it to be converted—into the focus of wanton and unprovoked 
attack upon the institutions of friendly states. * * * * Some indication of 
the uses to which a free press in the island of Malta would be applied, may be 
found in the fact, that a journal is clandestinely printed, and gratuitously cir- 
culated there already, which has for its avowed object to promote the regenera- 
tion of Italy. We hope the Liberal Ministers of Great Britain will condescend 
to mingle so much of justice and common sense with their Liberalism as to 
recollect, that, if this nation chooses, by their means, to destroy its own insti- 
tutions, its property. and itself, it does not thereby acquire any right whatever 
to set fire to the dwellings of its neighbours.” 

It seems never to strike these Tories, that the British nation 
would rejoice at the “regeneration of Italy ;” or that a Govern- 
ment which is endangered by a newspaper published by a few 
exiles in Malta, must, in the eyes of Englishmen, be detestable, 
and unfit to exist. They reveal their real hatred of English insti- 
tutions, when they denounce asa crime the attempt to extend the 
benefits of similar institutions to the enslaved people of other 








countries, 





the English organ of the Maltese jobocracy, is constantly vilifying - 
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GRUND’S AMERICANS. 


Tue extent and diversity of the subject—in some cases the novel 

and in others the questionable nature of the views put forward— 

and last, but not least, the limited time since the arrival of this 
work—must render our notice rather descriptive than analytical. 

Mr. Grunp is, we believe, a German, who has resided in Ame- 
rica for many years; and these volumes contain the result of his 
experience and observations on the social, moral, and political 
characteristics of the Americans. He describes their manners ; 
which he admits to be deficient in the high polish of the European 
aristocracy; but, contrary to the assertions of most persons, in- 
cluding the Americans themselves, he pits the behaviour of the 
masses against that of the lower classes at home. Of their do- 
mestic morals he forms a very favourable estimate; tracing the 
cause to the easiness with which want may be averted, and to the 
absence of a law of primogeniture, which preventing the inheri- 
tance of large fortunes, prevents idleness, and the glittering baits 
to vanity and weakness that a fashionable aristocracy holds out. 

In theatricals, native American talent, he admits, is rare, and not 

encouraged; for the people are too serious and calculating to 

patronize the drama, unless as a “ curiosity.” In music, he thinks 
they have a better taste than the English, and will shortly be able 

to “ produce” it for themselves, whilst we must always be im- 

porters. In the fine arts, he rakes up a list of inferior names, all 

the best known of which studied, practised, and lived in Europe. 

In his earnestness to advocate the literary claims of the States, he 

pursues a somewhat similar course, and also points to the number 

of books annually printed,—forgetting that America has never 
yet produced an original work, or formed a style of literature. 

Mr. Grunp’s accounts of the American prejudices, religious feel- 

ings, and state of education, are judicious if not profound ; his ge- 

neral observations on the American character, slight as a whole, 
although sensible and clever in parts. His opening picture of 
American industry is graphic, but forced; its middle and end, in- 
structive, and almost philosophical. His chapter on commerce is 
for the most part a defence of the system of making trade a 
gambling adventure; which it seems tobe in America. That on 
internal communication, and the means of conducting it, is spirited 
and lively; though drawing those qualities from the moving 
nature of the subject, rather than from any peculiar vivacity in 
the author. The long disquisition on the South and Slavery is 
very indifferent ; devoid of facts, servilely sophistical in argument, 
with dashes of mysticism; and capable of being written, and 
written much better, by a person who had never set foot in Ame- 
rica. The view of the army and navy is complete in its statistics ; 
and the account of the militia conveys a good idea of the compo- 
nent parts: but it is obvious from his puffed-up notions as to the 
warlike efficiency of that military force, that the author is one 

* « « « o “who never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the division of a battle knows 

More than a spinster ”— 
America could be subdued to-morrow if she had nothing but her 
citizen soldiers to rely upon. The earlier part of the last chapter, 
in which Mr. Grunp discusses the benefits of her democratic in- 
stitutions and their probable permanency, is very able : theclosing 
speculation, in which the writer dreams of a single republic 
one and indivisible,” extending over the whole of both Americas, 
is too obviously Utopian to require comment. 

Such are the main topics of The Americans. As regards the 
merit of the author, he must at once be allowed an acquaintance 
approaching familiarity with the matter he handles; his thoughts 
on politics are liberal, just, and comprehensive; he gives the most 
complete and extended view of the American character we have 
yet met with in a single work; and his style is clear and flowing. 
On the other hand, Mr. Grunp’s mind seems deficient in depth 
and discrimination. He is, moreover, too apt to generalize on in- 
sufficient evidence ; and hence his particular facts, when he pro- 
duces any, sometimes run counter to his general conclusions. He 
also deals too much in disquisition, when the reader looks for de- 
scriptive particulars; and there is throughout such an obvious 
partiality for the Americans, as to give occasionally an air of adyo- 
cacy to his pages. 

The most mooted, and therefore the most interesting topics in 
the volume, relate to manners, business as affecting manners, and 
political institutions ; and on these points shall our extracts bear. 
The following passages, which describe effects whilst they investi- 
gate causes, are just and sensible. 

In proportion as the liberties of a people are enlarged, and their franchise 
extended, they must necessarily become more active and serious. For an illus- 
tration, we need only compare the character of the French since the Revolution 
of July, with that which they possessed under the old Bourbon dynasty, pre- 
vious to the Revolution of 1789. How much gayety and outward politeness is 


there not missing ; but how much understanding and rational liberty gained ? 
What difference is there not between the buffoonery of “ merry England” 


Bull since the acquisition of the Habeas-Corpus-and-the Revolution?  And:yet 
what ‘unbiassed individual in either country would wish back ** the good old 
times,”? or. deny that the condition of the people has been materially improved 
by the change? Weil, then, the Americansare, in common with the Euglish, 
a more sober, calm, and reflecting people, than, perhaps, any other in-the 
world; and, for this very reason, able to bear a larger proportion of rational 
liberty. 

The influence of this character on the sociable circles of America is un- 
doubtedly felt; but not in the manner generally described by Europeans, 
Thus, for instance, it does not destroy the spirit of hospitality for which the 
Americans were always distinguished, although it has but too often been ill re- 
quited; it does not prevent them from receiving their friends in a cordial 
manner, or enjoyiog their own domestic fireside: but being always accus- 
tomed to thought and reflection, their minds are, er too fraught 
with the events of the day and the apprebensions of the future to pre= 
serve throughout that fashionable indifference on all topics, which can 
neither affect nor cheer any of the company present, and which, for that 
very reason, is considered essential to good manners in Europe. Their 
sentiments are often expressed with warmth bordering on enthusiasm, and re- 
quire, therefore, a greater degree of attention and sympathy on the part of their 
audience, than Europeans of rank are willing to bestow on ordinary subjects of 
conversation. On this account American society is sometimes fatiguing; and 
the complaint has often been made by foreigners, that it requires a certain pre- 
paration in order to understand or enjoy it. Its demands on a stranger are 
more numerous than is always agreeable; and if he be a man of talent or repu- 
tation, he is expected to show off and entertain the company. The Americans 
on such occasions are always willing to listen, to learn, an¢, perhaps, to ques- 
tion; but Europeans are not always ready to teach or to answer, and still less 
disposed; to receive instruction from their entertainers. In this manner so- 
ciety proves often a task to men of consideration and learning, instead of offer- 
ing them a convenient respite, as in Europe. me : 

The attempt to create fashionable and aristocratic distinctions will, in Ame- 
rica, never be crowned with success. The reason is apparent. Every species 
of aristocracy must be based on wealth and power, and contain within itself the 
principle of perpetuity. Without these requisites, their superiority will neither 
be acknowledged, nor will they have the means of enforcing it. There exists 
in the large cities of America certain coteries, composed principally of wealthy 
families ; but their wealth is not permanent, and they are perfectly powerless when 
opposed to the great mass of the people. Not more than one-fuurth of all the 
men who possess property in the United States have inherited it; the rest have 
acquired it by their own industry. Scarcely one-fourth, therefore, could have 
been brought up in the elegancies of fashionable life; the remainder are re- 
cruits and stragglers. But in the total absence of monopolies, and with the 
immense resources of the country, the road to fortune is open to all; while 
those who possess property may lose it, and must at any rate ultimately divide 
it equally amongst their children. The elements of American coteries are, 
therefore, constantly varying; but every new change brings them nearer toa 
Jevel with the people. 

The abrogation of primogeniture in America has done more towards 
equalizing all conditions than the spirit of exclusiveness will ever be able to 
overcome: aristocratic pretensions may exist; but they will always remain 
impotent, and die with the respective pretenders. The absence of primogeni- 
ture acts as @ constant moderator in society, humbling the rich and elevating 
the poor. It obliges the sons of the wealthy to join personal application to an 
honest inheritance, and elevates the hopes of the lower classes with the expect- 
ance of future prosperity. It is thus the strongest pillar of Democracy ia the 
constitution of nearly every State of the Union. 

BUSINESS HABITS OF AMERICANS. 


From the earliest hour in the morning till late at night, the streets, offices, 
and warehouses of the large cities are thronged by men of all trades and pros 
fessions, each following his vocation like a perpetuum mobile, as if he never 
dreamt of cessation from Jabour, or the possibility of becoming fatigued. If a 
lounger should happen to be parading the street, . would be sure to be justled 
off the side-walk, or to be pushed in every direction, until he keeps time with 
the rest. Should ke meet a friend, he will only talk to him on business; on. 
*change, they will only hear him on business ; and, if he retire to some house 
of entertainment, he will again be entertained with business. Wherever he 
goes, the hum and bustle of business will follow him; and when he finally sits 
down to his dinner, hoping there at least to find an hour of rest, he will dis- 
cover to his sorrow that the Americans treat that as a business too, and despatch 
it in less time than he is able to stretch his limbs under the mahogany. In a 
very few minutes, the clang of steel and silver will cease, and he will again be 
left to his solitary reflections, while the rest are about their business. In the 
evenings, if he have no friends or acquaintances, none will intrude on his re- 
tirement; for the people are either at home with their families, or preparing fox 
the business of the next day. 

Whoever goes to the United States for the purpose of settling there, must 
resolve in his mind to find pleasure in business, and business in pleasure; or 
he will be disappointed, and wish himself back to the sociable idleness of 


Europe. Nor can any one travel in the United States without making a busi- 
ness of it. In vain would he hope to proceed at his ease; he must prepare to 


go at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles an hour, or conclude to stay quietly at 
home. He must not expect to stop, except at the places fixed upon by the 
proprietors of the road or the steam-boat ; and if he happen to take a friend by 
the hand an instant after the sign of departure is given, he is either left behind 
or carried on against his intention, and has to inquire after his luggage in an- 
other state or territory. The habit of posting being unknown, he is obliged 
to travel in company with the Jarge caravans which are daily starting from, 
and arriving at, all the large cities, under convoy of a thousand puffing and 
clanking engines, where all thoughts of pleasure are speedily converted into 
sober reflections on the safety of property and persons. He must resign the 
gratification of his own individual tastes to the wishes of the majority who are 
travelling on business, and with whom speed is infinitely more important than 
all that contributes to pleasure; he must eat, drink, sleep, and wake, when they 
do; and has no other remedy for the catalogue of his distresses, but the hope 
of their speedy termination. Arrived at the period of his sufferings, he must 
be cautious how he gives vent to his joy ; for he must stop quickly, if his busy 
conductor shall not hurl him on again on a new journey. 

Neither is this hurry of business confined to the large cities, or the method 

of travelling ; it communicates itself to every village and hamlet, and extends 
to and penetrates the Western forests. Town and country rival with each 
other in the eagerness of industrious pursuits. Machines are invented, new 
lines of communication established, and the depths of the sea explored, to afford 
scope for the spirit of enterprise; and it is as if all America were but one gigantic 
workshop, over the entrance of which there is the blazing inscription, ‘* No ad- 
mission here except on business.” 
The section from which the following passages on local self- 
government are taken, is one of the most valuable in the book, 
and in philosophical spirit may almost compete with De Tocqug- 
VILLE. The author has been speaking of the uses and effects of 
the settlements of the West. 





under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the sober, demure composition of John 


The Western States, from their peculiar position, are supposed to develop 
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all the resources and peculiarities of Democratic governments, without being 
@riven to excesses by the opposition of contrary principles. ‘Their number, 
too, augments the intensity of Republican life, by increasing the number of ral- 
dying-points, without which the principle of liberty would be too much weak- 
ened by expansion. It is a peculiarly happy feature of the constitution of the 

United States, that every State has itself an independent government, and be- 
comes thus the repository of its own liberties. 

The inhabitant of Arkansas, Illinois, or Indiana, living on the confines of the 
State and the very skirts of civilization, would, in all probability, be less of a 
triot if his attachment to the country were only to be measured by his ad- 
ena to the General Government. He would be too remote from the centre 
of action to feel its immediate influence, and not sufficiently affected by the po- 
litical proceedings of the State to consider them paramount to the local interests 
of his neighbourhood. Political life would grow fainter in proportion to its 
remoteness from the seat of legislation ; and the energies of the people, instead 
of being roused by the necessity of action, wou'd degencrate into a passive 
acknowledgment of the protection offered by the Government. Thisis more or 
less the case in every country except England and America, and perhaps the 
principal reason of their little progress in freedom. Hence the feverish excite- 
ment in their capitals and large towns, and the comparative inertness and palsy 
of the country. Every town and village in America has its peculiar Republican 
government, based on the principle of election ; and is, within its own sphere, 
as free and independent as a sovereign state. On this broad basis rests the 
whole edifice of American liberty. Freedom takes its root at home, in the 
Rative village or town of an American. The county, representing the aggre- 
gate of the towns and villages, is but an enlargement of the same principle; 
the State itself represents the different counties ; and the Congress of the United 
States represents the different States. In every place, in every walk of life, 
an American finds some rallying-point or centre of political attachment. His 
sympathies are, first, inlisted by the government of his native village; then, 
by that of the county; then, by the State itself; and finally, by that of the 
Union. If he is ambitious, he is obliged to make an humble beginning at 
Home, and figure in his native town or county; thence he is promoted to the 
dignity of representative or senator of his State ; and it is only after he has held 
these preparatory stations that he can hope to enjoy the honour of represent- 
ative or senator in the Congress of thenation. ‘Thus the county is the prepara- 
tory school for the politician of the State, and the State furnishes him with a 
proper introduction to national politics. 
PSEUDO ARISTOCRACY. 

Nothing indeed is more common than to hear Americans themselves aver, 
that “ there is a great dea! of aristocracy in their country, of which Europeans 
generally are entirely unaware.” Now I have remained nearly fifteen years in 
tue United States; but I have never been able to discover this aristocracy ; nor 
its trappings, power, influence, or worshippers. I have, assuredly, known a 
variety of fashionable coterics—at least what in America would be called 
fashionable; composed of highly respectable merchants, literary and professional 
men, politicians and others, who, it was evident, considered themselves the no- 
bility and gentry of the land: but they never had the courage of avowing their 
sentiments and preteasions in public; and have, of 1.te, been as much excluded 
from the goverument of the country as they avoided being confounded with the 
rest of their fellow citizens. On the other hand, I have had an opportunity of 
observing a class of society, again composed of highly respectable merchants, 
literary and professional men, politicians, and others, who never exhibited the 
Jeast symptoms of imaginary superiority over their countrymen, but always 
acknowledged themselves to be public servants, paid and provided for by the 
people ; and who, in fact, possessed considerable more power and influence than 
their aristocratic neighbours with the exclusive sentiments. One party was 
abyays dreaming of influence aud distinction; the other actually possessed 
them. This is all the difference I have ever known between the aristocracy and 
democracy of America. 

We wili close with a powerful, just, and philosophic passage on 
Democratic institutions. 

Democratic institutions, as they exist in America, are without a precedent in 
history. The ancients never dreamed of a government similar to that of the 
United States; and its very existence was precluded by the ignorance of the 
masses and the absence of a periodical press. Never before have the people 
at large participated in or assumed the government of a state. All the argu- 
ments in the world in favour or against Democracy must, therefore, remain con 
jectures, till time shall have solved the problem. The question, in America, is 
no longer whether Democracy is to be estublished, but whether it is to be 
changed. It exists there already, and cannot be abolished without a most dan- 
gerous and violent revolution. The Tories are the Revolutionists in America ; 
the Democrats, are the Conservatives and adhere to the government. The point 
at issue is, whether the latter are to give up a form of government under which 
they have prospered and made such immense improvements, merely because 
doubts are entertained as to the possibility of retaining it for ever ?—whether 
they shall surrender a power which, once departed from them, will never return 
to its source, and to obtain which they would have to make new and additional 
sacrifices ? 

The face of the world is changed; why should the old forms of government be 
the only ones adapted to its new character? The people have acquired infor- 
mation and power; why should they not use them in the establishment of 
governments, when they can do so without committing an act of injustice to 
others? Democracy in America is a legitimate and historical form of govern- 
ment, and does not clash with the established manners and customs of the 
country. The most perfect despotism—that of China—has lasted for thousands 
of years; why should liberty alone be for ever banished from the earth? If 
tyranny could find such a basis, should justice be built in theair? I much 
rather believe that the liberty of the ancients was not established on a basis swf- 
ficiently large to withstand the attacks of factions, and that the overthrow of 
their republics was chiefly owing to the ttle power which was vested in the 
majority of the people. A whole nation is seldom deceived about her true in- 
terests, and cannot be bribed by a party. The people may make faults; but 
they have always the power of repairing them, and where they have a share in 
the government, are identified with its continuance and progress. If it be true 
that “ universal history contains the judgment of the world,” we must consider 
the downfal of Rome as the punishment of its political crimes, and may hope 
for the freedom of America as long as her people shall be worthy of it. 


WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Corzurn has obliged the public with a new edition of the 
general Correspondence of Horace Walpole with his political and 
literary friends. Its chief characteristics are the omission of certain 
passages that might be esteemed too plain for modern refinement, 
and the addition of numerous notes, originally poured from the 
memory of the writer to amuse a sick friend (and himself?) in 
the country, and subsequently enlarged frum various sources when 
the idea of their. publication was entertained. And of this new 
matter we may observe, that all is useful, and much curiously en- 
tertaining. 





The Letters thetnselvés have been published too long td be 
new, yet not long enough to be forgotten by the light readers 
of the day; and they have been criticized, commented upon, and 
praised, to an extent that has deprived us of courage to attempt 
a continuous perusal, But we have turned over the pages, read- 
ing when our eye lighted upon any thing that took us; and, fresh 
as we were from Lady Mary Monragu, we must confess that wé 
tate Horace WALPOLE lower as an epistolary writer than wé 
did. He wants the life, the variety, the matter, the earnestness, 
and even the worldly sense of the ‘female wit.” Compared with 
her drawiug-rcom versions of stories she had evidently persuaded 
herself were truths, his scandalous tales appear like heartless ma- 
lignancy. In the varying Sappho, the mixture of fashions, courtly 
historiettes, and private or public reflections, appear native: in 
the sensitive fine gentleman, the medley of trifles treated seriously, 
and serious things as trifles, is at least incongruous. The mind 
of the woman, too, was much the soonest developed. After her first 
few girlish letters, Lady Mary always writes as if she had got 
something to say. It was some time before WALPOLE could always 
secure’ this essential in epistolary correspondence ; so that, in the 
earlier periods, he often wrote as if he were bent on saying some- 
thing. After all, however, it must be cheerfully conceded, that, as 
JoHNson said of SomeRvVILLE, “ he wrote very well for a gen- 
tleman.” 

But this collection has a higher interest than that of mere lite- 
rary merit. It is a chronicle of scandal, fashion, literature, and 
polities, for upwards of sixty years, by a man actively engaged in 
the first three and closely watching the last. And what a suc- 
cessien of various and important events passed before him! what 
a contrast between his opsning and his closing letter! When the 
first was written, two of the foremost wits of the Augustan age, 
Popgz and Swirt, were still alite and hearty ; JoHNsoN was uu- 
known, save to his neighbours and the boys he was occupied in 
birching; and Go.psmirH was an urchin at an Irish country 
school. Before the last epistle was penned, Worpswortu, Rocers, 
and CAMPBELL, had risen above the literary horizon. When 
Watpotr and Gray the poet started on their Continental tour, 
Spain was “ Spain with both the Indies ;” the territory of France 
in America exceeded ours, and ours was the present United States ; 
whilst in India we had nothing save a few forts. Ere the corre- 
spondent died, he had laughed at “the Forty-five;” had been con- 
temporary with Ciive and FrepericKk the Great; had sat in 
Parliament with the elder Pirr, predicted the greatness of his 
son, and lived to witness it; had seen France shorn of the Ca- 
nadas, and England of her Colonies par excellence; had sym- 
pathized with the downfal, death, and exile of his old bugbears the 
French Bourbons—been horrificd by the excesses of Jacobinism— 
scandalized, Infidel as he was, at the public establishment of Infi- 
delity—and witnessed the appearance of that military meteor 
whose glory dawned indeed at Toulon, but did not emerge in full 
splendour until the battle-field of Montenotte. 

We take our extracts upon the same plan as we pursued in 
reading—just as they happened to strike us. Here is a sketch of 
the rival with whom we have compared him—the “ charming 
Mary Montagu,” when she was turned of fifty, and was, it seems, 
no longer charming to bystanders. The scene is Paris. 

But for the Academy, I am not of it, but frequently in company with it: "ti 
all disjointed. Madam ***, who, though a learned Jady, has not lost her mo« 
desty and character, is extremely scandalized with the other two dames, espe- 
cially with Moll Worthless, who knows no bounds. She is at rivalry with Lady 
Walpole for a certain Mr. ***, whom perhaps you knew at Oxford. If you 
did not, I'll tell you: he is a grave young man by temper, and a rich one by 
constitution ; a shallow creature by nature, but a wit by the grace of our 


women here; whom he deals with as of old with the Oxford toasts. He fell - 


into sentiments with my Lady W., and was happy to catch her at Platonic 
love; but as she seldom stops there, the poor man will be frightened out of his 
senses, when she shall break the matter to him; for he never dreamt that her 
purposes were so naughty. Lady Mary is so far gone, that to get him from the 
mouth of her antagonist, she literally took him out to dance country-dances last 
night'at a formal ball ; where there was no measure kept in laughing at her old, 
foul, tawdry, painted, plastered personage. She played at pharaoh two or 
three times at Princess Craon’s, where she cheats horse and foot. She is really 
entertaining. I have been reading ber works, which she lends out in manu- 
script ; but they are too womanish: I like few of her performances. I forgot 
to tell you a good answer of Lady Pomfret to Mr. ***, who asked her if she 
did not approve Platonic love? Lord, Sir, says she, I am sure any one that 
knows me never heard that I had any love but one, and there s't two proofs of 
it—pointing to her two daughters. : 

The following pendant, a character of Mr. Worttey himself, 
and his place, now Wharncliffe Lodge, was penned some sixteen 
years later. 

Well, you have had enough of magnificence ; you shall repose in a desert. 
Old Wortley Montague lives on the very spot where the dragon of Wantley did 
—only I believe the latter was much better lodged. You never saw such a 
weetelied hovel, lean, unpainted, and half its nakedness barely shaded with 
harateen, stretched till it cracks. ere the miser hoards health and money, 
his only two objects; he has chronicles in behalf of the air, and battens on 
Tokay, his single indulgence, as he has heard it is particularly salutary. But 
the savageness of the scene would charm your Alpine taste: it is tumbled with 
fragments of mountains, that look ready laid for building the world. One 
scrambles over a huge terrace, on which mountain-ashes and various trees 
spring out of the very rocks; and at the brow is the den, but not spacious 
enough for such an inmate. However, 1 am persuaded it furnished Pope with 
this line, so exactly it answers to the picture— 

“On rifted rocks the dragon’s late abodes.” , ‘ 
I wanted to ask if Pope had not visited Lady Mary Wortley here during their 
intimacy ; but could one put that question to Avidien himself ? 
PITT THE ELDER. 

I never heard a8 much wit, except in a speech with which Mr. Pitt concluded 
the debate t'other day onthe Treaties. His antagonists endeavoured to disarm 
him; but as fast as they deprive him of one weapon, he finds a better. I never 
suspected him of such an universal armoury : 1 kuew he had a Gorgon’s head 
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composed of bayo:ets and pence but little thought that he could tickle to 


death with a feather. On the first debate on these famcus treaties, last Wed- 
nesday, Hume Campbell, whom the Duke of Newcastle had retained as the 
most abusive counsel he could find against Pitt, (and hereafter perhaps against 
Fox, ) attacked the former for eternal invectires. Oh! since the last Philippic, 
of Billingsgate memory, you never heard such an invective as Pitt returned; 
Hume Campbell was annihilated. Pitt, like an angry wasp, seems to have left 
his sting in the wound, and has since assumed a style of delicate ridicule and 
repartee. But think how charming a ridicule must that be that lasts and rises, 
flash after flash, for an hour and a half! Some day other, perhaps, you will see 
some of the glittering splinters that I ga'hered up. 
AN AUTHOR ON MANAGERS, THE PUBLIC, AND THE REVIEWS. 

I have finished my tragedy ; but as you would not bear the subject, I will 
say no more of it, but that Mr. Chute, who is not easily pleased, likes it; and 
Gray, who is still more difficult, approves it. Iam not yet intoxicated enough 
with it to think it would do for the stage, though I wish to see it acted; but 
as Mrs. Pritchard leaves the stage next month, I know nobody could play the 
Countess; nor am I disposed to expose myself to the impertinences of that 
jackanapes Garrick, who lets nothing appear but his own wretched stuff, or 
that of creatures still duller, who suffer him to alter their pieces as he pleases. 

+. * * * * La 


Tam sorry those boys got at my tragedy. I beg you would keep it under 
lock and key; it is not at all food for the public; at Jeast not till I am “ food 
for worms, good Percy.” Nay, it is not the age to encourage anybody, that has 
the least vanity, to step forth. There is a total extinction of ail taste; our 
authors are vulgar, gross, illiberal; the theatre swarms with wretched trans- 
lations and ballad operas, and we have nothing new but improving abuse. I 
have blushed at Paris, when the papers came over crammed with ribaldry, or 
with Garrick’s insufferable nonsense about Shakspeare. As that man’s writings 
will be preserved by his name, who will believe that he was a tolerable actor? 

” * * * * ms 


T have not seen the Review you mention, nor ever do but when something 
particular is pointed out to me. Literary squabbles I know preserve one’s 
name when one’s work will not; but I despise the fame that depends on scold- 
ing till one is remembered, and remembered by whom ?—The scavengers of 
literature. Reviewers are like sextons, who, in a charnel-house, can tell you 
to what John Thompson or to what Tom Matthews such a scull or such be- 
Jonged ; but who wishes to know? The fame that is only to be found in such 
vaults, is like the fires that burn unknown in tombs, and go out as fast as they 
are discovered. 

In a continued series of letters, extending over a period almost 
as long as the usual space allotted by the Psalmist to the life of 
man, one point, though obvious and to be expected, may yet be 
noted,—and that is, the biographical picture which the correspon- 
dence presents. The reader traces the gradual change of fashions 
and of feelings; the lively buoyancy of youthful sprightliness 
turning to solidity, and at last to sadness, though, in WALPOLE, 
still enlivened by the animal spirits of a happy constitution; the 
dropping off of contemporaries— 

* The death of friends, and that which slays e’en more, 
The death of friendship ”— 
the loneliness of mind and heart that comes upon a man who 
has outlived the companions of his youth and manhood, with whom 
the age has nothing in common, and who has nothing in common 
with the age, till life at last must become wearisome, and death wel- 
come as a relief. Let us pause to point two morals,—(1) that exist- 
énce would not have been bearable to odd Horace WALpotz, but 
for his tastes in literature and art; (2) that Mr. Farr is right when 
he opines that apoplexy is the euthanasia of the intellectual,—and 
then close with a couple of extracts indicative of points that 
have been glanced at. 
FRIENDSHIP AT SIXTY-FOUR, 

Mr. Godfrey, the engraver, told me yesterday that Mr. Tyson is dead. I 
am sorry for it, though he had left me off. A much older friend of mine died 
yesterday, but of whom I must say the same, George Montagu, whom you must 
remember at Eton and Cambridge. 1 should have been exceedingly concerned 
for hima few years ago; but he had dropped me, partly from politics, and’partly 
from caprice, for we never had any quarrel; but he was grown an excessive 
humorist, and had shed almost all his friends as well as me. He had parts, 
and infinite vivacity and originality till of late years; and it grieved me much 
that he had changed towards me, after a friendship of between thirty and forty 
years. 

THE LAST LETTER—LIFE AT FIGHTY-ONE. 
TO THE COUNTESS oF * * * *, 
: 13th January 1797, 

You distress me infinitely by showing my idle notes, which I cannot conceive 
can amuse anybody. My old-fashioned breeding impels me every now and 
then to reply to the letters you honour me with writing; but in truth very un- 
willingly, for I seldom can have any thing particular to say. I scarce go out 
of my own house, and then only to two or three very private places, where I 
see nobody that really knows any thing ; and what I learn comes from newspapers, 
that collect intelligence from coffeehouses, consequently what I neither believe 
nor report. At home I see only a few charitable elders, except about fourscure 
nephews and nieces of various ages, who are each brought to me once a year, 
to stare at me as the Methusalem of the family: and they can only speak of 
their own contemporaries, which interest me no more than if they talked of their 
dolls or bats and balls. Must not the result of all this, Madam, make mea 
very entertaining correspondent? and can such letters be worth showing ? or 
can I have any spirit when so old, and reduced to dictate? Oh, my good 
Madam, dispense with me ‘from such a task; and think how it must add to it 
to apprehend such letters being shown. Pray send me no more such laurels, 
which I desire no more than their leaves when decked with a scrap of tinsel 
and stuck on twelfth-cakes that Jie on the shopboards of pastryeooks at Christ- 

mas. I shall be quite content with a sprig of rosemary thrown after me, when 
the parson of the parish commits my dust todust. ‘Till then, pray, Madam, 
accept the resignation of Your ancient servant. 


There is one letter we have passed, but which no reader of the 
bcok should omit, out of justice to WaLpote’s character. It will 
be f.und at page 66 of the first volume: it is addressed to his re- 
lative Mr. Conway, onan early attachment that gentleman had 
thoughts of breaking off; and is equally to be admired for the 
firmness and honourable spirit of the advice, the delicacy with 
which it was urged, and the generous offer by which it was ac- 
companied. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Tue design of these Recollections (which originally | appeared 
in Fraser’s Magazine) is excellent, but the author has’not suc- 
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ceeded in working out his own idea. His plan was to present 
the reader with ‘‘a striking portrait” of Scort, by reviving 
those impressions on which the reminiscent’s own conclusions 
were founded: but, unfortunately, he has given us too often the 
opinions without the impressions which induced them—conclu- 
sions, as it were, without premises. A good deal of the earlier 
matter, too, is second-hand; and the author is deficient in that 
vivacity of manuer which is requisite to impart interest to some- 
what commonplace stories whose charm lies in the telling. 

According to the internal evidence of the volume itself, the 
writer appears to have had an early liking to literature, though 
his chief eminence seems to have been attained in bibliography ; 
and congeniality of pursuits brought him and Scorr together in 
the early period of life, and before the Wizard had exercised his 
potent spells. His reminiscences consequently extend over much 
time: and they are divided into four periods,—boyhood and youth ; 
early manhood; maturity, or, as our author quaintly heads it, 

‘Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends;” and what with 
equal quaintness, but more expressiveness, he calls “ The sere and 
yellow leaf.” Throughout each period there are good anecdotes 
of Scorr, and muck minute information as to his personal habits; 
but the most important part is that which relates to his con- 
nexions with ConsTaBLe the bookseller, and to his pecuniary 
embarrassments; the seeds of which were sown at an early period, 
and commenced in the usual way, by “ flying kites,” or rather in 
that practice of expending future profits, which renders “ kites ” 
necessary. Here is a part of the sad business that embittered 
the last years of Scorr, and prematurely closed his career. 

“T have said above, that the web of Scott's destiny was now woven, though 
he himself knew it not ; and in these words I alluded to pecuniary difficulties, 
which, in his case, as it has happened in numberless others, took their actual 
rise and commencement at the very time when he seemed to be most prosperous. 
The author of Waverley lived on a scale of liberal, if not profuse expenditure, 
His family having grown up, increased his disbursements. He had begun, and 
was resolved to finish, his mansion of Abbotsford; besides, he wished to pure 
chase more land, to which plans his official income was unequal. But in Con- 
stable he now found a ready supporter, who at last proved his ruin. The 
bargains with this bookseller were now almost invariably made through Mr. 
James Ballantyne the printer, who himself mainly depended on Constable’s aid. 
I believe the latter-was kept in ignorance who had written the Waverley novels 
till some years later, when concealment became out of the question. 

‘¢ Having thus alluded to James Ballantyne, I must observe, that a character 
of more sterling integrity or more friendly disposition never existed. As he 
was by no means of an over sanguine temperament, it is possible that, by fole 
lowing his advice, the subsequent pecuniary embarrassmenis might have been 
avoided. But priaters live by booksellers, and Constable’s wealth and sagacity 
were then looked on as unimpeachable. Even till within a few weeks or days 
before his bankruptcy, his real circumstances were concealed from all the world 
except the bankers ; whose only chance of indemnity depended on keeping the 
secret. Yet by this time (1816), it is probable that the bookseller was himself 
in difficulties far greater, had the truth been told, than those which induced 
John Ballantyne to become an auctioneer. To counterbalance this, however, 
he had a host of powerful friends, and ample credit ; therefore could discount bills 
at the Scotch banks to almost anyextent. The large sums necessarily embarked 
in great literary undertakings—encyclopedias, statistical accounts, histories, 
&e. which, he delighted to say, were of national importance, and which brought 
slow though sure returns,—this alone afforded hima ready and plausible apology 
for having recourse to the bill system, which perhaps no one with a capital 
equally slender ever carried on to so great an extent. Very soon did Constable 
peat the a:!vantage he could derive in this branch of his operations through 
iis connexions with Sir Walter Scott, provided only the latter would adopt or 
sanction’ the bill system also; and, unfortunately, through the mevliation of 
Mr. Ballantyne, who, with the most honourable intentions, was himself de 
ceived as to the bookseller’s circumstances, the author of Waverley was 
induced to do so. The novels were extremely profitable; so were the earlier 
poems, of which new editions were constantly called for, and remuneration 
must be made. Constable and Co. had no great steck of hard cash, but would 
liberally accept Mr. Scott’s draft (or that of Mr. Ballantyne, as representative 
of the * Great Unknown,’) for 5000/. at twelve months, provided the poet 
would only indorse another for a like amount, or, perhaps, for only 3000U. 5 
which would be, pro tempore, of service to the bookseller, who had a convenient 
opportunity to discount it at a different bank, or, perhaps, through a private 
friend. Meanwhile, in return for this accommodation-system, Constable was 3 
most discreet, politic, and indefatigable trumpeter of the praises both of Sir Walter 
Scott and the unknown author of Waverley ; that is to say, he gave out that 
the sale of their works was enormous; and, by mystcrious hints, made it 
be understood that the purchase-money of a Waverley romance was never less 
than 8000/7. or 10,C00l.; at which rate, taking the lower average, the whole 
series of novels (independently of other literary productions) must have brought 
to the author two bhundied thousand pounds! At best, the trade, or amuses 
ment, whichever it is to be called, of authorship, will not yield returns like 
this: but, if people believed it, so much the better ; and as to the sale of these 
novels being altogether unprecedented, there could be no doubt. The ery 
were mystified; bankers and even booksellers were mystified ; and, probably, 
those who were behind the scenes and ought to have understood the matter, 
were mystified also. That the author himself was so, there could be no doubt ; 
otherwise he never would have acted on principles which ultimately led to his 
becoming an absolute martyr.” 

The reminiscent has some remarks upon the religion of Scorr; 
which he defends something after the fashion that Porz defended 
Gartu, when he declared, in answer to cavils, that GARTH was 
“a good Christian without knowing it.” The disquisition, how- 
ever, has served to bring forth from its lurking-place a sketch by 
STERNE. 

“Yet one more digression, which will not be quite mal apropos. In a porte 
folio of old autographs, I have seen an original apologue or parable of Sterne’s, 
which, for obvious reasons, the author never published. The sketch introduces 
two zealots at an alehouse, furiously engaged in a religious controversy. At 
length one of them is so irritated, that he proposes to refer the matter under 
discussion to a third party, who has hitherto smoked his pipe at the chimney- 
corner in profound silence. This person refuses the oftice of umpire, declaring 
that he himself is of no religion. They both express horror at the confession, 
and shrink from him. Meanwhile, the landlord comes in, shaking the snow 
from his hat, for it is a wild winter night, and describes a scene of great 
misery which he has just witnessed. A poor family (whom he particu- 
larizes by name and residence) have just then been deprived of all by a hard- 

hearted Jand-steward, whilst three of them are ill of a fever; and the father, 
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a proud:hearted, honest man, has not a penny to bestow on them, and looks 
on:their dying pangs in sileace, rather than submit to beggary, though his 
heart is wrung. ‘D—— it!’ says the landlord, “I could’ bardly stand 
this; and would have liked to give the rascally bailiff a thrashing, for poor Jones 
was once a good customer. Is it not hard, gentlemen?’ ‘Very,’ replied 
the religious disputants, continuing their controversy, and drawing nearer to 
the fire. Meanwhile, the silent gentleman of no religion having marked every 
word, had flung his pipe into the fire, and marched silently away to the scene 
of action. The conclusion may be guessed. Within the uext two hours, and 
before the theological dispute ends, he supplies the destitute family with money, 
finds them a doctor, replaces the furniture, and leaves them in comparative 
comfort. 

* Perhaps a very erroneous moral might be drawn from all this ; but, whatever 
were Sterne’s faults, he was no Infidel; and the story, like divers parts of 
Tristram Shandy, was intended to convey a justifiable and bitter satire on 
the ways of the world, wherein canting disputatious pretenders harangue about 
the outward observances of religion and mysteries of faith, whilst the practice 
of Christian charity and all other active virtues is left for those who make no 
professions or pretensions whatever. 


THE STUDENT OF PADUA. 
Tuis “ domestic tragedy” is privately printed; but we learn by 
a preface, dated from Venice, that its author rather defies than 
declines criticism, and if he does not nourish the hope that his 
piece will be performed, he “ cannot deny that he thinks it worthy 
of a trial:” a conclusion in which the critic differs from the 
oet. 

The mora] which the Student of Padua is written to inculcate, 
appears to be, the misery that arises from thwarting the natural 
dispositions of children. The father of Julian, the Student, is a 
Venetian merchant, kent upon seeing his sona doctor, whereas the 
aspirations of the son are to become a poet. After some domestic 
dissensions springing from this difference of views, Julian is cast 
upon the world by his father, Lorenzo, just as he has fallen 
deeply in love with Bianca, the daughter of Lorenzo’s intimate 
acquaintance. The ambition of the lady’s parents has previously 
destined her to be the wife of Barbarigo, a dissipated, unprin- 
cipled noble, who entertains a grudge against Julian in conse- 
querce of being defeated by him at college. When affairs have 
reached this conjuncture, Frederick St. Cyr, a dissipated poet 
and a friend of Julian, overhears Barbarigo proposing to a hired 
serenader the assassination of the Student; challenges him, 
fights, and falls—we know not why; but the noble subsequently 
encounters Julian, is disarmed, and both are arrested by the po- 
lice. Gold procures the release of Barbarigo ; the tribunals dismiss 
the Student; who, after wandering on the Euganean Hills, re- 
turns to Venice in distress and shaken in his mind, and haunts 
one of the neighbouring islands in a kind of Mad Tom fashion. 
Here he is poisoned, by a contrivance of Barbarigo’s, in order to 
facilitate his own suit by the removal of a rival; the dramatis 
persone are assembled round the corpse, just after the fashion of 
witnesses dropping into an inquest; Lorenzo, after losing his 
wife through grief, repents too late, and rushes out distracted; 
Bianca goes distracted over the body ; the officers of justice arrest 
Barbarigo on the charge of murder; and the tragedy ends with 
this reflection— 

‘¢ Now retribution falls upon you all! 
Vengeance may slumber, but she never dies ! 
Time brings our deepest hidden sins to light, 
And justice one day overtakes us all! 
Long, long, throughout the startled land, shall ring 
The sad recital of this tragedy— 
And may the moral not be cast away !” 

How far the main elements of such a fable are adapted to dra- 
matic purposes, may be questioned; for the tangible calamities 
which beset immature genius struggling with fortune are too sor- 
did in their nature to bear actual representation; and the men- 
tal distress, arising from long corroding thought and continued 
emotion, scarcely seems to admit of that pithy and condensed 
passion essential to scenic effect. But in the Student of Padua 
the author exhibits so little dramatic power in the combination of 
his original elements, and has contrived their dramatic arrange- 
ment with so little art, that the characters and occurrences seem 
insufficient to cause the catastrophe, or give rise to the distresses 
which precede it; whilst, as may be conjectured from this failure, 
the more specific parts do not redeem this fundamental defect. 
The action is languid; the incidents are few; some of the scenes 
and persons neither carry on the story nor conduce to its denoue- 
ment; most of the characters want vitality—they are abstractions 
rather than individuals; and the dialogue, though at times written 
with a view to effect in acting, is generally too long, and is defi- 
cient in that spirit and briskness which is the characteristic of 
true dramatic discourse. 

These remarks apply to the tragedy as a whole. There are 
parts of some merit; though often so little interwoven with 
the play as to look like interpolations by a superior artist. The 
character of St. Cyr, a sour and sensual Mercutio, is not un- 
happily conceived ; and the more general aristocratic traits, which 
Barbarigo possesses in common with his “ order,” are marked with 
a fine and a firm hand. The parting interview between Julian 
and his mother has some faint touches of pathos; several of the 
scenes between the humbler characters are pervaded by a vein 
of comic satire, visible indeed in other places; and the play has 
striking thoughts vigorously expressed. In fine, the Student of 
Padua is the production of a man of talent, who,has observed and 
reflected, but whose studies have not familiarized him with the 
critical essentials of the drama, and whom Nature has not en- 
dued with dramatic genius. 

The following fragment of a scene may be taken as a specimen 
of his lighter powers. 





Brerro—Well, Master Peter, you won’t suffer under the defects of modesty. 
I never saw a servant who carried his head more fearlessly in the face of his 
master. : 

Peter—Why, friend Beppo, an’ we will be civil to the insolent world, we 
must take tho consequence, which is—the world’s contempt. But an’ a man 
carry his head with becoming hauteur, he at least keeps his nose above all un- 
pleasant odours. 

Berro—Hortur ! what a word for a Christian to swallow ! 

Perrr—It is an elegant extract from our neighbours the French. And, 
Jet me tell you, Beppo, to season your conversation with a spice of French, 
now-a-days, is the criterion whereby a person of breeding is judged. 

Berro—But you cannot speak French. 

Perer—W’importe, voila donc. 

Berro—Holy mother! 

Pretrer—There again, Beppo, in that indigenous oath you manifest the coarse- 
ness of your extraction. Now, a lady’s lips may pout out Sa’cristi,—which, being 
interpreted, is much worse than yours; but as the one is foreign, it comes 
withio the pale of fashion, whereas the other is totally excommunicated from 
ears polite. 

Bevo Well, it must be a grand thing to travel. 

Peter—Truly, Beppo, it is the sign whereby, in these times, you shall 
know the gentleman from the boor. Look you! not to be able to speak of the 
Pyramids and Les Modes de Paris, Parnassus and Le Palais Royal, Tim- 
buctooand the Holy Land, argueth an insignificance, not only very lamentable 
in itself, but militating much against the advancement of our great-toe into the 
drawing-room of the recherche. 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue physical effects of the great storm have been amply narrated 
already. Its most important literary consequence was to compel 
the issue of the London and Westminster Review, on Satur- 
day last, in an incomplete state, by snowing up a reply by 
Colonel Napier to the third attack upon him in the Quarterly, 
which appeared about three weeks ago. This circumstance was 
duly set forth ina postscript to the copies delivered on Saturday, 
with a notification that the rétarded paper might be had sepa- 
rately for the asking :* and in truth, no reader of either London 
or Quarterly should be without it. In vivida vis it is the 
crack article; teeming with thorough knowledge of the subject, 
bitter and unmeasured sarcasm, animated by the furor of 
personal indignation against a mean and dastardly assail- 
ant. A more complete and overwhelming reply has seldom 
been written. The ignorance, the bad faith, the awkward silli- 
ness of the reviewer, are exposed in a masterly manner, by refer- 
ence to a number of original authorities, the public and private 
correspondence of the Duke of Wertiineron heading the list. 
The necessarily minute and lengthy nature of the reply forbid 
extract, and prevent description; but the following anecdotes of 
the smooth and saintly Sir Georges Murray—last known as 
“ the rejected of Perthshire,” and about to be started as the Tory 
candidate for Westminster—will be duly installed amongst the 
“ Curiosities of Literature” by some future D'IsraE Lt. 

«¢ When I first commenced my work, amongst the many persons from whom 
I sought information was Sir George Murray; and this in consequence of a 
message from him, delivered to me by Sir John Colborne, to the effect that if 
I would cal] upon him he would answer any question I put to him on the sub- 
ject of the Peninsula War. The interview took place; but Sir George 
Murray, far from giving me information, seemed intent upon persuading 
me to abandon my design ; repeating continually, that it was his intention 
to write the history of the war himself. He seemed also desirous 
of learning what sources of information I had access to. I took oc- 
casion to tell him, that the Duke of Wellington had desired me to ask 
him. particularly for the ‘ Order of Movements,’ as essentially necessary to a 
right understanding of the campaign, and the saving of trouble; be- 
cause otherwise I should have to search out the different movements through 
a variety of documents. Sir George replied, that he knew of no such docu- 
ment; that he did not understand me. To which I could only reply, that I 
spoke as the Duke had desired me, and knew no more. I then asked his per- 
mission to have reduced plans made from Captain Mitchel’s fine drawings ;- 
informing him that officer was my intimate friend, and that he was desirous so 
to assist me. His reply was uncourteously vehement— No! certainly not!’ 
I proposed to be allowed to inspect those drawings if I were at any time at @ 
loss about ground. The answer was still ‘ No!’ And as Sir George then 
intimated to me that my work could only be a momentary affair for the book- 
sellers, and would not require plans, I took my leave. _ I afterwards discovered 
that he had immediately caused Captain Mitchel’s drawings to be locked up 
and seuled. 

“I afterwards waited on Sir Willoughby Gordon, the Quarter-Master- 
General; who received me with great kindness, and sent me to the chief of 
the plan department in his office, with an order to have access to every thing 
which might be useful. From that officer I received every attention ; but he 
told me that Sir George Murray had been there the day before, to borrow all the 
best plans relating to the Peninsula War, and that consequently little help 
could be given to me. Now Captain Mitchell's drawings were made by bim 
after the war, by order of the Government, and at the public expense. He re- 
mained in the Peninsula for more than two years, with pay as a staff-officer ; 
his extra expenses were paid, and the whole mission was costly, as he was at- 
tended tantly by two Spanish dragoons as a protection. Never was money 
better laid out; for I believe no topographical drawings, whether they be con- 
sidered for accuracy of detail, perfection of manner, or beauty of execution, ever 
equalled Mitchel’s. But those drawings belong to the public, and were placed 
in Sir George Murray’s keeping merely because he was at the time Lieutenant- 
General of the Ordnance. I believe they are still in his possession; and it 
would be well if some Member of Parliament were to ask why they are thus 
made the property of a private man? 

“« Here I cannot refrain from observing, that, in the course of my labours, I 
have asked information of many persons of various nations, even of Spaniards, and 
that after my first volume was published, and the unfavourable view I took of their 
exertions known. Yet, from Spaniards, Portuguese, English, French, Germans, 
or others, whether of high or low rank, I have invariably met with the greatest 
kindness, and found an eager desire to aid me. Sir George Murray only has 
thrown obstacles in my way ; and, if I am rightly informed of the following 
circumstances, his opposition has not been confined to what I have stated above. 
Mr. Murray the bookseller purchased my first volume, with the right of ree 
fusal for the second volume. When the latter was nearly ready, a friend in- 
formed me that he did not think Murray would purchase, because he had heard 
him say that Sir George Murray had declared it was not the book. He did 


* The article is now embodied in the remaining copies of the Review, 
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not point out any particular error; but it was not the book ; meaning, doubt- 
léss, that his own production, when it appeared, would be the book My 
friend’s prognostic was not false. _I was offered just half of the sum given for 
the first volume. I declined it and published on my own account: and cer- 
tainly I have had no reason to regret that Mr. Bookseller Murray waited for 
the book: indeed, he has since told me very frankly that he had mistaken his 
own interest.” 


The attraction of a new edition of Captain Marryat’s Novels, 
which is commenced publishing in monthly volumes with the 
new year, consists in the humorous illustrations of that droll de- 
lineator of comical fancies Buss. His etchings are rough and 
homely, but bold and vigorous, and full of characteristic fun: the 
scenes are more real-looking, ana the faces are more distinctly in- 
dividual, than is commonly the case with designs of this class. 
Peter Simple forms the first of the series. The duel between 
Peter and the Middy—the scene in the wild-beast show at Ports- 
down fair—the capture of O'Brien, with Peter on his shoulders— 
and their introduction to the French prison—are the subjects 
selected, and they are all capitally well treated. 

Suvern'’s Two Essays on The Clouds of Aristophanes, which 
Mr. Hamitrton has translated, are not of equal interest with the 
Essay on The Birds, which the same gentleman formerly pre- 
sented to the public. The obscurity, or rather the puzzle, that 
arises to readers at this distance of time, from the dramatis per- 
sone being made to consist almost wholly of birds, required some 
general clue toenable them tomakeany thing out of it; and, however 
opicions may differ as to the correctness of the German's views, 
this at least must be admitted, that his interpretation of the alle- 
gory makes a distinct and intelligible whole, and explains many of 
the allusions that, without it, seem objectless and far-fetched. But 
there is no pervading obscurity in The Clouds. AristoPHANES 
may have charged Socrates with ludicrous tricks which he 
might not have been in the habit of practising, as he attributed to 
the teacher certain dogmas and sophistical arts which formed no 
part of the Socratic system; but no mortal, save a commentator, 
would ever have dreamed that the satirist merely attacked the 
general principles of education in vogue in his time, without 
“ meaning apy thing personal” to the philosopher, although he 
names him by name, and doubtless masked the actor with the So- 
cratic visage. That ALciB1ADEs might be ridiculed generally in the 
character of Phiddipides, is true enough, though there is little pe- 
culiarly marking him ; but, that the all-accomplished PericLes 
should be personated by old Strepsiades, on the strength ofan allu- 
sion or two, is absurd. And this general weakness in the main 
arguments, is not relieved by any breadth in particular parts, or 
redeemed by any acumen or nicety displayed in the details. 

Mr. Ramsay’s Disquisition on Government is rather a tedious 
affair ; exhibiting, though crudely, the results of a good deal of his- 
torical reading, but not the mental power of turning it to account. 
The author reviews the three modes of government, Monarchal, 
Aristocratical, and Democratical,and decides against each. He 
next tests, or attempts to test, a combination of either two, deter- 
mining them to be nought; and there being nothing then left but 
a trinity in unity, he concludes for a mixed government, 7. e. 
the British Constitution. 

The second and concluding volume of the Reverend Henry 
Sressine’s History of the Reformution, in Dr. Larpner’s Cy- 
clopeedia, describes the overthrow of Catholicism in England; 
narrates the struggles of the Reformers in France till the acces- 
sion of Henry the Fourth; gives along account of the proceed- 
ings at the Council of Trent; and closes with a history of the early 
difficulties but final triumph of religious freedom in the Nether- 
lands; the historical narratives being relieved and varied by bio- 
graphical notices of the principal Reformers. As regards the 
execution, the second volume is equally readable and fluent 
with the first; but the subjects which the author handles—as the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and the fanaticism of the Anabaptists—bringing him into con- 
trast with greater historians, he of necessity somewhat suffers by 
the comparison. 

If Glenlonely be a type of the brood of three-volume novels 
that are to be the product of 1837, Minerva help us! Duller 
books we may have met, for the author has a kind of animal 
briskness, which seems ever attendant upon want of thought ; 
but such a medley of unskilfulness, bad taste, and conceit, 
we have never yet encountered. Let the reader imagine the 
slang of Pierce Ecan, the flippancy of young Ben, and the 
fine writing of the romantic school, imitated and mixed together, 

and he may form an idea of Glenlonely—that is, of such parts of 
the first and third yolumes as we have been able to read. 

Tints of Talent, from Many Pencils, is—to carry out the 
simile of the title—a book of pretty sketches, highly coloured 
and smoothly finished, such as we should admire in an Album 
and tolerate in an Annual. The volume is edited by G. Moir 
Bussgy ; who contributes two or three tales and sonnets ; and he 
is aided by several minnows of the brook of literature, It is 


pleasing and inoffensive reading, for such as prefer this kind of 
light food—the confectionary of intellect. Perhaps our impatience 
of the want of pith and substance in these trifles may incline us 
to undervalue their worth: our opinion, therefore, must be taken 
with a grain of allowance for the unpretending nature of the pub- 
lication. 





Two Thousand Five Hundred Practical Recipes in Family 
Cookery, may take the higher title of a Cookery-Book, not only. 
for the.extent of its information, but the nature of its arra' 
ment; which is methodical, and, accordmg to our notions of the 
thing, scientific. The more immediate matters of boiling, roast- 
ing, broiling, frying, made-dishes, pastry, and a long list of other 
heads into which this most important but most empirical of arts 
is ramified, are properly varied by an introduction, running over 
the origin of cookery, its state in ancient times, and gradual pro- 
gress to its present condition, with advice to servants, hints on 
implements, rules for carving, and general directions for doing the 
honours. When our wise forefathers declared that “the proof of 
the pudding was in the eating,” they pronounced, by implication, 
that ¢ priori criticism could not be safely ventured upon recipes 
in cookery. Bearing this limitation in mind, the general direc- 
tions appear judicious, and the particular receipts plain, practical, 
and we should judge, cheap. But, unless our memory very 
much deceives us, the tone of the book seems an echo of Mrs, 
RUNDELL. 

A Visit to London is intended as a Stranger’s Guide to every in- 
teresting object in the Metropolis; and contains the usual merits 
and faults of Mr. CogHian’s thirty-and-one Guides or Directors 
to various places in Europe: that is to say, the matter is useful, 
and distinctly arranged, and what is told is told in a business- 
like manner; but the stranger who should always follow our 
compiler implicitly would be considered strange indeed. For in- 
stance, he directs those “ persons who may be desirous to gain ad- 
mission ” to Almack’s, that they must “ insert their names in one 
of the Ladies’ (Patronesses) books some time previous:” and is 
that all? 


The Medical Vocabulary is addressed to students and non- 
professional persons. Its object is to explain the meaning of 
medical terms; toimpress them better on the memory by ex- 
plaining the sense of their derivations, whether simple or com- 
pound; and by marking the accents and quantities of the sylla- 
bles, to serve as a guide to the pronunciation of the words. When 
we consider the number, the strained meanings, the pedantic 
character, and the daily application of medical terms, the use of 
such a volume is undeniable: and the present one seems to pose 
sess all the qualities to be expected in such a work,—being 
portable, explicit, and sufficient. 

The termination of the twelve days holydays is indicated by a 
slight move in the publishing world. Besides Zudneida, a Tale 
of Sicily, by the author of * The White Cottage,” and another 
pamphlet on Steam Navigation to India, by a Captain JAMES 
BarBeEr, we have to acknowledge the receipt of the first volume 
of Mr. Hatuam’'s Introduction to the Literature of Europe in 
the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Music from the Village Coquettes; an Opera. By Joun Hvuttan. 
WE presume this opera is not published entire, as we have received 
only half-a-dozen of what the author, or more probably the publisher, 
regards as the most saleable songs it contains. The latter, if so, has 
not acted liberally towards a work of such undoubted merit and suc- 
cess. The opera is neither long nor heavy, and its pretensions can- 
not be fairly estimated when only detached fragments are thus pre- 
sented to the public. Publishers look only to immediate sale; anda 
song, however poor, of which they can sell a thousand copigs, has in 
their eyes, ten times the excellence of any piece which finds only a 
hundred purchasers. But a composer, especially one who has his 
reputation to create, should look a little farther: he may suppress, 
from ill-judged parsimony, or from the mere desire of immediate profit, 
precisely those pieces which mark and authenticate bis character as a 
musician. In order to tempt childish appetites, he picks the plums 
from his cake, forgetting that children on/y are thus tempted. Not one 
of the duets in his opera has Mr. Huttan published, although two 
of them, and especially, “ Listen, though I do not fear you,” have great 
merit. The beautiful quintet which forms one movement of the 
finale is severed from the rest, instead of appearing as part of a con- 
nected whole. Those who hear it only thus will wonder at the effect 
it produced on the stage. 

The songs selected for publication are, ‘* Love is not a feeling to 
pass away,” sung by Miss RainrortH; two of Branam’s songs, 
‘‘ There’s a charm in spring,” and “ The child and the old man,” 
and the ballads sung by Parry, Bennett,and Miss Smiru. Most of 
these are transferable to the concert-room or the drawing-room. 
Though connected with the drama, they may be detached without in- 
jury; and the quality of the poetry will give them a charm which 
very few modern operatic songs have the power to impart. 

Having so recently spoken of this opera, it will only be necessary to 
say that (judging from the pieces now before us) it suffers nothing by 
a closer examination of its pretensions. There is no ostentatious dis+ 
play of erudition on the part of the composer, but enough appears to 
show that it is possessed when required. It is one of the excellences of 
these songs, that they are suited to the characters of the piece ; we feel 
that they as naturally and properly belong to them as their dialogue or 
their dress. 





Songs from Scripture. By Tuomas Moore, Esq. The Symphonies 
and Accompaniments by Joun Goss. : 

But whence come the melodies themselves? This is surely as im- 
portant to be known as who wrote the words and the symphonies and 
the accompaniments. No. 35, “ The Song of the Dove,” is a melody of 
BEETHOVEN arranged to words,—a name which for theirs own sakes the 
publishers might have been glad to have announced. This, however, 
is the best of the set; some of which are sadly monotonous, In the 
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first and second songs, for instance, every phrase ends with the same 
chord. t. Goss, it is scarcely necessary to say, has discharged his 

duty skilfully and successfully: if he had thrown several of the 
melodies on which he had to operate into the fire, and substituted 
others of his own, the poet, the publisher, and the purchaser rvould each 
have been — When a second set is called for, we venture to 
recommend that he be advanced from the office of arranger to that of 
composer. We shall gladly hail’ any occasion that calls forth his emi- 
nent talents. We use this epithet advisedly, for we know few com- 
posers of the present day more able to adorn and elevate the English 
school than Joun Goss. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Jan. 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

W. and T. Chappell, Appledore, Devonshire, rope-makers—Flint and Co. Cliff, 
Sussex, coal-merchants—Flintoft and M‘Donald® Wardour Street, plate case-mannfac- 
turers—Jenkinson and Bow, Salford, machine-makers—Bentley and Co. Salford, 
roller-makers ; as far as regards Bow—E.and E. Briggs, Maidstone, hatters-—Christian 
and Sephton, Liverpool, share-brokers—Acraman and Stitt, Liverpool—Barton and Co, 
Liverpool, ship-brokers—Greaves and Co, Sheffield, merchants—-Baynes and Boatson, 
Leeds, woollen-cloth-merchants—Moore and Haes, St, James’s Street, hatters— 
Boucher and Jecks, Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, common-brewers—Cockett and Co. 
Dover, lineudrapers—Graham and Co. Hamburgh; as far as regards Darby—Boydell 
and Townshend, Chester, attornies—Roberts and Panniers, Tunbridge, dressmakers— 
Simpson and Thompson, Eccleston Street, Pimlico, engine-makers—W. aud J. Parkes, 
Birmingham, toy-makers—Johnson and Co. Newbiggin-by-the-Sea, Northumberland, 
brewers—Tomkies and Warren, Coventry, milliners—Ashworth and Co. Lawrence 
Lane, carpet-warehousemen—Moreing and Wright, Great Marlborough Street, build- 
ers—Von Dadelszen and Co, Mincing Lane, merchants—Baitson and Hinch, Liverpool, 
boat-builders—Mlynski and Underwood, Newman Street, Oxford Street, tailors—New- 
bald and Sons, Bermondsey Wall, hoop-benders—Kember and Grove, Brabant Court, 
Philpot Lane, wholesale sugar dealers—Hutchinson aud Co. London, merchants— 
Fletcher and Aldridge, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, plumbers—George and Co. Salisbury, 
brewers—Roscow and Rigg, Liverpool, brokers—Newton and Wilson, Nottingham, 
Mnaltsters—Mitchell and Muff, Little Town, Yorkshire, wire-manufacturers— B., J., and 
B. Bloomer, Holly Hall, Worcestershire, nail-ironmongers—Horton and Ashton, New 
Park Street, Southwark, iron-boiler-manufacturers—Schunck and Co. London, mer- 
chants; as far as regards Mylius—Troughton and Co. St. Michael’s Alley, merchants 
—Mawer and Collingham, Lincoln, mercers—Brown and Alexanders, Speenhamland, 
Berkshire, ironmongers ; as far as regards W. Alexander—Bielefeld and Haselden, 
Edgeware Road, manufacturers of ground paper ornaments—Wreyford and Norrish, 
Crediton, Devonshire, tallow chandlers—Worledge and Son, Mortimer Street, stay- 
makers—Buddle and Co. Edmonscote, Warwickshire, lime-dealers—Brown and Co. 
manufacturing-chemists—Cooper and Creer, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, tailors— 

- B, and F.G. Simpson, West Strand, painters—Smith and Son, Leeds, cloth-mer- 
chants—Bird and Atcherley, Liverpool, chemists—Huntley and Lucas, Chipping 
Wycombe, common-brewers—Hardman and Co. Liverpool, brokers—Robson and Co. 
South Street, Grosvenor Square, coach-makers—Curtis and Co. Manchester, plasterers ; 
as far as regards Curtis—Taylor and Kimpton, Jewin Crescent, wholesale-jewellers— 
Meadows and Benfield, Marylebone Street, Golden Square, tailors—Wood and Sou, 
Bristol, cabinet-makers — J. and J. Jackson, Kersley, Lancashire, timber-dealers— 
Daniels and Co. Great Bolton, Lancashire, drapers—Chances and Hartleys, Smeth- 
wick, Staffordshire, glass-manufacturers—T, and B. Hogg, Leeds, woollen-cloth-mer- 
chants—Keighley and Dowling, Tyersal, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturers—Rad ford 
and Co. Manchester, iron founders; as far as regards J, Radford—Pamphilon and 
Simpson, Newgate Market, wholesale-cheesemongers—Christie and Sén, Abbotshall, 
near Kirkcaldy, manufacturers. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Nicsors, Tuomas, Dowgate Hill, carman. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Brace, James, High Street, Wapping, builder, to surrender Jan. 12, Feb. 14: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Stevens and Co, Qucen Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Tur- 
quand, Copthall Buildings, 

Brown, Bensamin, Staverton, Wiltshire, linendraper, Jan. 20, Feb. 14: solicitors, 
Messrs. Jenkins and Abbott, New ‘Inn; Messrs, Clarke and Sons, Bristol; and Mr. 
Bush, Trowbridge, Wiltshire. 

Cores, Cuaries and Cuaries, Great Tower Street, West India brokers, Jan. 12, 
Feb. 14: solicitor, Mr. Peile, Old Broad Street; official assignee, Mr, Green, Alder- 
manbury. 

Deviin, Enwarp and Peorres, James, Liverpool, woollen-drapers, Jan. 16, Feb. 14: 
solicitors, Mr. Bridger, Finsbury Circus; and Messrs. Francis and Dodge, Liverpool. 

Hit, Evizanera, Burslem, mercer, Jan, 24, Feb. 14: solicitors, Messrs, Dax and 
Bicknell, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and Mr. Jones, Hanley, Staffordshire. 

Huey, Samvet, Liverpool, soap-manufacturer, Jan. 16, Feb, 14; solicitor, Mr. Roger- 
son, Liverpool. 

Jones, Kees, Pontvane, Carmarthenshire, farmer, Jan, 13, Feb. 14: solicitors, Mr. 
Chilton, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Rogers, Carmarthen. 

Rost, Roperr, Devizes, cheese-factor, Jan. 10, Feb. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Nethan- 
sole and Barron, Essex Street, Strand; and Mr. Tanner, Devizes. 

West, Henry Joun, Bath, music-seller, Jan. 17, Feb. 14: solicitor, Mr. Fisher, 
Guildford Street. DIVIDENDS. 

Jan. 30, Needham, Crescent, Minories, merchant—Jan. 26, J, P. and C. E. Hicks» 
Eastington, Gloucestershire, clothiers—Jan, 26, Taylor, Pall Mall, dealer in pictures-— 
Jan. 26, Wright and Lockwood, Trinity Square, coal-factors—Jan. 26, Burton, High 
Holborn, glass-cutter—Jan, 26, Pease, Leeds, mahogany-merchant—Jan. 26, Kettle, 
Southampton Street, Strand, taiior—Jan. 26, Clark, New road Street, merchant—Jan. 
26, Taynton, Lincoln's Inn, law-stationer—Jan. 26, Angle, Moorfields, licensed-vic- 
tualler—Jan. 26, Eeles, Houndsditch, woollen-draper—Feb. 17, Taylor, Highworth, 
Wiltshire, saddler--Jan. 26, Nicholson, Rotherham, Yorkshire, grocer—Jan. 26, Graf- 
ton, Alcester, tanner—Jan. 26, Deacon, Barnock, Northamptonshire, maltster—Feb. 1, 
Meaden, Manchester, innkeeper—Jan. 24, W. and T. Toplis, Nottingham, drapers— 
Jan. 23, Carter, Newark-upon-Trent, hosier—Jan, 24, Whiting, Birmingham, stationer 
— March 11] Maiben, Brighton, coach-maker—Feb, 4, Lloyd, Brecon, tanner—Jan. 31, 
Brierley and Arrive, Manchester, machine-makers—Jan. 20, Gleadhill, Oldham, cotton- 
spinner. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, uniess cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Jan. 24. 

Clapp, Exeter, ironmonger—Appleton, Three Crowns Square, Southwark, hop-mer- 
chant—Owen, Carnarvon, draper. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 

Murtson, James, Newtyle, Forfar, merchant, Jan, 11, 26. 














Friday, Jan. 6. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Roberts and Weston, Exmouth Street, Spafields, raby pen-manufacturers—More and 
Co, Norwich, linendrapers— Barber, Neate, and Co, Fenchurch Street, brokers—Tho- 
mas and Kinsey, Evesham, chemists—Erwin and Sou, Liverpool, grocers— Dickson 
and Caton, Lancaster, straw-hat-manufacturers—T. and J. Bramall, Tamworth, millers 
—Hind, Smith, and Co. Leeds, stuff-merchants—Watson and Thomson, London, dealers 
in whisky—J. H. and H. Howard, Dursley, Gloucestershire, clothiers—Martland and 
Walker, Upholland, Lancashire, shopkeepers—Wood and Parker, Sunderland, sail- 
makers—Pullan and Broadhead, Leeds, plumbers—Magrath and Pringle, Turnham 
Green, schoolmistresses—Cuvelje and Enfield, Southampton Buildings, attornies— 
Ilicks and Co. High Street, Southwark, wholesale-grocers; as far as regards Cooke— 
Stephenson and Watkins, Chelsea, coal-merchants— Beckwith and Allison, Stainmore, 
Westmoreland, farmers—Neden and Nephews, Manchester, manufacturers—G. and J, 
Cooper, Preston, cotton-dealers—Uarrison and Hind, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, 
plum bers— Horden and Co.Wolverhampton, bankers— Horden and Co. Dudley, bankers 
—Maury and Co, Liverpool, merchants; as far as regards Latham—- Woo¢ and Co, 
Glasgow—Williams and Sons, Holbeck, Yorkshire, merchants—Saxton and Vowe, 
Stockport, tea-dealers—Woods and Jackson, Ashton, I hire, cotton-spinners— 
Cartledge and Botham, Chesterfield, surgeons— Marriott and Co. Manchester, sizers— 
Garton and Co. Kingston-upon-Hull, tar-merchants—Layng and Pritchett, Broadstairs, 
surgeons—Charlton and Co. Shrewsbury, merchants—Neal and Bullbrook, Spalding, 





Lineolushire, coach-makers—Leslie and Co, Glasgow. 
. INSOLVENT. 
Borcuer, Joszru, Birmingham, chemist, Jan. 4, 


BANKERUPTS. 





17: solicitor, Mr. Hill, Gopthall Court; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall 
Street. "(Ge 

Dowrine, Epmunp, King Street, Tower Hill, grocer, Jan. 17, Feb. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Lake and Curtis, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s 
Arms Yard. (<0? ees 

Epwarps, Joun Cuartss, Hertford Street, Mayfair, bill-broker, Jan. 14, Feb, 17; 
solicitor, Mr, Low, Upper Gloucester Street, Regent’s Park; official assignee, Mr, 
Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Girt, Jonn Barrys, and Sawer, WiitraM junior, Manchester, merchants, Jan, 23, 
Feb, 17; solicitors, Messrs, Johnson and Co, ‘Temple; and Messrs, Seddon and Maw- 
son, Mauchester, 

Jones, Tnomas, Liverpool, provision-dealer, Feb. 1, 17: solicitors, Messrs, Black- 
stock and Co, Temple; and Mr. Alkin, Liverpool. *' a 

Lonaspon, Davin, Castle Street, Southwark, skinner, Jan. 20, Feb. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Shield and Co. Poultry; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street, 

M‘Purrson, Wr.tram Bosner, Hoxton, victualler, Jan. 17, Feb, 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Vandercom and Co. Bush Lane; official assignee, Mr, Gibson, Basinghall St. 

Morais, Joun, Stone, Staffordshire, shoe-manufacturer, Jan, 20, Feb, 17: solicitors, 
Mr. Barker, Gray’s Inn Square; and Mr, Barlow, Stone. 

Ricr, Simon Perer and Puri, Addle Street, warehousemen, Jan, 19, Feb. 17: so+ 
licitors, Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, Mansionhouse Place; official assignee, Mr, 
Abbott, King’s Arms Yard, eat ak 

Suorron, Joun, Lamb’s Conduit Street, job-master, Jan. 19, Feb, 17: solicitor, Mr, 
Sandford, Adelphi Terrace ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. oy 

Stack, Samuen Hacur, Ardwick, Lancashire, surgeon, Jan, 20, Feb. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Adlington, aud Co, Bedford Row ; and Mr. Cooper, Manchester. 

Tuomson, Ocravivs, Haekney, coal merchant, Jan. 20, Feb, 17: solicitor, Mr. Parker, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard ; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Basinghall Street, 

Wavron, Jervis, Southowram, Yorkshire, cloth dresser, Jan. 18, Feb. 17+ solicitors, 
Messrs, Jaques aud Co. Ely Place; and Messrs, Stocks and Macauley, Halifax. 

: DIVIDENDS, 

Jan. 30, Perry, Billiter-street, dealer in watches—Jan, 27, Simmonds, Lamb's Con- 
duit street, silversmith—Jau. 30, Sheppard, Richmond, milliner—Jan. 28, Eggleton, 
Brompton, coal-merchant—Jan, 28, Wilks, Watling-street, Irish linen warehouseman— 
Jan. 28, Agar, Hammersmith, engraver—Jan. 28, Molyneux, Falmouth, linen-draper— 
Jan, 28, Stephens, St. Michael’s-alley, Cornhill, coffechouse-keeper—Jan. 18, Bruce, 
London, army-clothier—Jan. 27, Prior, Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, brewer—Jan, 
31, Fisher and Ashmore, Cheltenham, bankers—Jan. 28, Cartwright, Oakhampton, 
innkeeper—Jan. 30, Cooper, Ryde, Hampshire, corn-factor—Jan, 31, 8, and J, Phillips, 
Liverpool, merchants, 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Jan, 27. 

Wildish, Cooper's-row, wine-merchant—Haslam, Radcliffe, Lancashire, victualler— 
Hayward, Red Lion-street, Holborn, poulterer—Bridge, sen. Manchester, timber- 

dealer—Elliott, Finsbury-place, livery-stable-keeper—Bennett, Three Tun-passage, 
Newgate-street, bookseller—Broad foot, Ashbourn, Derbyshire, tea-dealer—Macdougall, 
Liverpool, factor. 








PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

















Saturday; Monday| Tuesday |/Vednes.|{ Thurs. | Frdvy. 
3 per Cent.Consols.......$ shut —~ — —_— — [834 ex.d, 
Dittofor Account... 904 90¢ 90 90 903 90 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... 89 89} 89 89 882 &9 
34 per Cents. Reduced .... 978 978 978 97% 978 OTF 
New 3¢ per Cents,........ 934 934 99 934 984 |963 ex. 
Long Aunuities...... oes 15 —_— 15 15 —_— 15 
3ank Stock ,8perCt... see. 209 od 210 209 -- 209 
India Stock,104 p Ct......f/ shut -— — [2544 exd 
Exchequer Bills,24d.p.diem] 2g pm. 23 23 25 22 22 
India Bonds, 4 perCent,..} 16 pm. 16 14 15 13 12 

















FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 














Alubama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.,) —— | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.| —— 
Austrian ....... ieee = aan Dito, oS 6 — ao 
Selgian..cccccee sooe & — 101 | Mississippi (New). +--. - _ 
Brazilian...cccsssooee Dd — S64 ‘Neapolitan of 1824 .... 5 — 
Buenos Ayres....e6+65 6 — 24° || New York(payble,1845) 5 = 
Chillan ......5% ssseen OO — 434 ||Ditto (Ditto 1837): 6 — —- 
Colombian of 1824.... 6 - 274 (Ohio...cecserereerses 6 — ao 
DRAB: si ccsasscscsace o, — 764 |, Pennsylvania (pay18é8) 5 — wens 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 23 — 53% | Peruvian ....sccccecee 6 — 18% 
Ditto (Ditto)...5 — 102 Portuguese ....seseee8 3 30 
French. .ecscesceseses 3 — 479 50C, Ditto, ...seeeecereree 5B — | 79 
ercccecons oS = Of Oc. |Ditto New ..ceccseeee dD — 47% 
Greek of 1825........5 5 — — |Prussian........c00000.4 — | —— 
Louisiana........0060. 5 — 93 |/Russianof1822.......5 — | 110 
Mexicat.sseseeeeseses 3 — | —— | Ditto (Metallic) ...06. 5 — | 
Ditto ccocccccesssees 6 — 253 | Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 25 








GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, JAN. 6. 
e 8s Se fe 
Wheat ,Red New 48 to 59| Rye, New...... 34... 88 [ap 
IRE coscccese -. 56’ Barley, Stained 30... 34 White cane 80 os @ 
White, New.. 52..55| Maiting..... .36.. 38) Boiler, . 42 
Fine .....0++. 38.. 60) Malt, Ordinary, 56 .. 58) Beans, T 


Superfine ... 62.. dt] Fine.....sessee 58.62] Old. 
id 64 .. 68) Peas, Hog.....36..38{ Harro 


Fine... 26... 27 
oo 25. 


9 








1d eevevens 





AY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
™ CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL 


Hay, Goodsesssseessorese 1058. to 1088. oe. 88 to 958. eee. 808.to 21608, 90s. tolds, 





Inferior., scocce 84 op 95 0 w ®@ 0 a 
WOW cccccccoccicce. © oc 0 susse: DO ce e 0 0 
Clover..ssceees oe SES ce CID. cece WOO ce BBO cscs 120 100 ee 130 
Straw, Wheat ceosscerene 36 oe 40 severe 86 oe 44 cee 4@ .. 46 ~~. « 40 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* 
Peel ..ceccccceee 28. Bd. to Be, Ses 








a & 3 
- 4 8 
ce © 0 co @ @ _ eveccsve 
* To sink the offal per 81b. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS, 


Per Quarter (Imperial) of Englandand Wales, | Rape Oil casssentrssedepaseseesbnioae 
’ ea. 





Wheat....c00. G08 Od, | Rv@....cceeeee 433, Id. | oo00. Refin 9 
Batter 37 «OO Beans. 45 8 TiimNOE OU se cccccspcsesabevecccsgencce Gn ED 
oe Linseed Oil Cake at the Mill,,,.per1000 13 10 












Onts..ceccoese 29 10 ‘eas paces se san ra ol ‘oe 
IGN CORN for the present Week, | Rape Cake....ece+. oe, 
aa a . » Od Raw Fat, per stone, 








Wheat,....0-. 268. 84.1 R 4 A 

arley. 6 : piece aS ees 

a weeee © B | Pens....00.05. 5 0 COALS. 

aitee* aoe Wall's End, Best ......perton 20s, to 25s. 61, 
Tafavi 











































FLOUR, cecsspae EOI csusenccces Qe oo 2h 6 
owns eevee ersack 50s,to 55s. Apoagct 
| ni pa ae SUGAR. 
Essex and Suffolk, Muccovado....sseeoee. percwt. S49 4d. to 0 
Norfolk and Stockton.. Moilasses....eeeee ececccece escccsces $298 oo O 
EAD..., 64d.to 0d. the 4lb, Loaf BULLION, 
PET Ten.. Gest Preah 16s.6d .perdoz. Gold, Portugal, in Coin ......per 02.01, 03. Od, 
ees. Foreign, in Bars o 8S WwW & 
HOPS. wae New Doubloons . o 0 0 
Kent Pockets,,,.....perewt, 4/. 03. .. 41. 108. | Silver,in Bara, Standa' 0 5 0 
Choice Ditto.. « 6 © 4.0 © |,,,, New Dollars ..., os © 6 @ 
ssex Pocket 815 .4 @ 
a... 8 8 8 8 METALS. 
Tron, in Bars ves 10/.151.0d,to Ol. 030 
POTATOES. Tin, in Bars bs -_ 20 
vor cwt, 4]. @8.0d. to 41, 5s. Od. | Quicksilver. perlb O83 8 .. © 00 
. 2 © 0 ..0 0 @© |Copper, Cake, per ton 105 © © ..106 0 O 
“10.0 0 200 6 0 | Lead, Pig ssee-vseseoeee 2 0 0 oe 0 00 





Carnururne, Ricnazp, Lower Thames Street, wholesale-ch ger, Jan, 16, Feb. 


$e Be % Be 
Maple .....+. 39... 41 | Oats, Feed, 23 ,, 25 - 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

Mr. T. P. COOKE is engaged at this Theatre, and will 
shortly make his Appearance in a New Nautical Drama. 
On Monday, CHARLES THE TWELFTH, 
After which, GIOVANNI IN LONDON, 

To conclude with a New Grand Comic Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN and GEORGEY BARNWELL, 
Or, THE LONDON ’PRENTICE. 

On Tuesday, THE DUTCHESS DE LA VALLIERE, 
With the Pantomime, 

Ou Wednesday, THE DUTCHESS DE LA 
VALLIERE, With the Pantomime, 

Boxes 4s. Half-price 2s.; Pit 2s. Half-price 1s.; Lower 
Gallery 1s, Half-price 6d.; Upper Gallery 6d. no Half- 
price. Doors open at half-past six. Begin at seven, 


NHEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
First appearance of a Gentleman from Ireland, 
The Dutchess—Intense Interest ! 

Monday, and During the Week, will be presented, 
A New Drama, by the Author of Victorine, called 
THE DUTCHESS DE LA VAUBALIERE, 
After which, a New Local Burletta, called 
THE HUMOURS OF AN ELECTION! 
To conclude with a New Comic Pantomime, called 
COWARDY COWARDY CUSTARD! 

Or, Harlequin Jim Crow and the Magic Mustard Pot, 
Box-Office open from 10 till 4. 


OCAL CONCERTS, under the 
immediate Patronage of her Royal Highness the 
Dutchess of Kent, The FIRST CONCERT will be at 
the Hanover Square Rooms on MONDAY NEXT, the 
9th instant; when among other Classical Compositions, 
English and Foreign, will be performed Handel's An 
them “O come let us sing ;” a Sacred Cantata by Mozart; 
and Hummel’s Graduale “ Quodquod in orbe ;’’ Chorus 
« Sweet peace, all hail;’? Euryanthe; Glees by Webbe, 
Callcott, R. Cooke, and Stevens; and Madrigals by 
Wilbye and Cavendish. 

Subscription to the Six Concerts, TwoGuineas. Ladies 
and Gentiemen desirous of attending a siugle Concert, are 
respectfully informed that Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, 
may be had of the Members of the Vocal Society. 
Epwarp Taytor, Secretary, 








3, Regent Square. 
KING’S CONCERT ROOM, HANOVER SQUARE 
ROOMS. 
MR. MOSCHELES’ SOIREES OF CLASSICAL 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
ME. MOSCHELES, in accordance 
_ with the increasing taste for Classical Music, 
has the honour to announce to the public and his friends 
that he intends giving THREE SOIREES on Satur- 
days, February 4th and 18th, and March 4th, when he 
will perform a Selection of the most Eminent Pianotorte 
Works, by Scarlotti, S. Bach, Haniel, Beethoven, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, and other great Masters, hitherto unheard 
in public in this country. These performances will be in- 
terspersed with select Vocal Music, conducted by Sir G. 
Smart; particulars of which will be shortly announced, 
Terms of subscription: for Three Soirees, One Guinea, 
a Single Ticket, Halfa-Guinea. Lists of subscriptions at 
Mr. Cuapreuy’s, 50, Bond Street ; the Hanover Square 
Rooms; Messrs. Cotrarp and Coi.arp, 26, Cheapside ; 
and of Mr. Moscue.es, 3, Chester Place, Regent's Park, 


TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The magnificent Steam Ship DUNDEE, Joun 
Wisrartr, Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth 
Steam Wharf, on Wednesday next, the llth day of Ja- 
nuary, at 4 o’Clock, Morning. 

Berths secured, and information obtained at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Western 
Entrance, Royal Exchange; and at the Steam Wharf, 
272, Wapping. Exizazetu Hore, Agent. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BONDS. 
The Second Half-yearly Dividend on the South 
Australian Bonds becoming due on Monday, the 16th 
January, will be paid on that day from 12 to 2 o’clock, at 
the Office of the Commissioners, No. 6, Adelphi Terrace, 
and at the same hour on the following Tuesday and 
Thursday, January the 17th and 19th, 
By Order of the Board, 
Rowsanp Hit. 

















London 4th Jan, 1837. 
TO THE TRADE, 
NY MORDAN and Co. beg to call the 
@ attention of the Trade to the following Articles 
of their manufacture, viz.— 


Patent Ever-pointed Pencils 
and Leads 

Patent Locks with Seven 
Guards 

Patent Oblique and Counter 
Oblique Steel Pens 

Patent Triple-Pointed Steel 
Pens 

Patent Portable Quill Pens 

Patent Joint Penholders for 
Ditto in Silver and Gold 

A new Guide Penholder in 
Silver, much approved of 

Patent Styloxynon, or Pen- 
cil Sharpener 

Patent Parisian Spring Pen- 
holder, and Short Pens 
for Ditto 

Gold Pens with Perpetual 

Points 

Cedar Drawing Pencils,pure 
Cumberland Lead 

Fire-Proof Deed Boxes, &c. 

Iron Chests and Bookcases 

Iron Doors for Strong Rooms 





Patent Spherical-Stoppered 
Bottles for Scents, A ther, 
&c. mounted in Gold and 
Silver 

Patent Inkstands, for Tra- 
velling Desks, Pocket, &c. 

New Fountain Inks of su- 
perior construction 

Portable Inkstands inWood, 
Leather, Xc. 

Lump Inks, Cone Inks, and 
Glass Inkstands of every 
description 

Toilet Bottles, Pastile Burn- 
ers, Rose-Water Bottles, 

ce 

Smelling-Bottles, mounted 
in Silver and Gold, with 
S. M.and Co,’s Improved 
Conical onder 

Preston Salts, Vinaigrettes, 
&e. &e. 

Dressing-Case Bottles, 
mounted in Gold & Silver 

Soda-Water Machines, &c. 





And to inform them that they have now in the course 
of manufacture several entirely new and useful articles, 
which will be laid before them with all possible despatch. 
Caurtion.—As imitations have been made of many of 
their articles, observe that each bears the name S, Mor- 
DAN aud Co, Makers, London. 
Manufactory, 22, Castle Street, Finsbury, London. 
N.B. S, Morpay will be happy to advise persous taking 
out Patents for new Inventions, as to the best mode of 
manufactaring aud laying the same before the Trade, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
Under the Government of the Council of the 
College. Heap Masters, 
Tuomas Hewitt Key, M.A. Professor of Latin, 
University College. 
Tenry Maxpen, M.A. Professor of Greek, University 
College. 

The School will reopen for the next term on Tuzspay, 
the 17th inst. The year is divided iuto three terms. Fee 
for each term, 54. The hours of attendance are from % 
past 9 to 4 past 3. ’ 

The subjects taught without extra charge, are Reading, 
Writing, the properties of the most familiar objects, natu- 
ral and artificial, the English, Latin, Greek, French, and 
German Languages, Ancient and Modern History, Geo- 
graphy, both Physical and Political, Arithmetic and 
Book-keeping, and the Elemeuts of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained 
at the Office of the College. 

Cuarues C, Atkinson, Secretary. 

3d January 1837. 


Uae * COLLEGE, LON- 
DON. FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The Second Division of the Lectures in this Faculty 
commences on the 2lst instant. Instruction in Clinical 
Medicine and Surgery at the North London Hospital, by 
the Medical Professors at the College. 

Ricuarp Qvuain, Dean, 
Cuarues C, Arxrnson, Secretary. 

4th January 1837. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
Mr. Hase. woop, Private Tutor and Master at the 
University College School, receives, under the sanction 
of the Head Masters, a select number of Young Gentle- 
men as Boarders, to be educated in the School of the 
College. The Terms are Sixty Guineas per annum, in- 
cluding the School Fee and Private Tuition. Reference 
to Parents whose sous have been with Mr, I, some years, 
will be given. 
The School reopens 17th instant. 
20, Upper Gower Street. 
IFE ANNUITIES, under the Acts of 
Parliament.—Tables of Rates, on a Single Sheet 
of Post, sent to any part of the Kingdom. Letters (post 
paid) to be addressed to the Office, 5, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 


| eae ht FIRE-OFFICE AND 
PROVIDENT LIFE-OFFICE, 
Regent Street, London, Established 1806, 
President, Earl] Grey. 
TRUSTEES AND DIRECTORS, 

The Duke of Rutland Sir John Osborn, Bart, 
Marquis of Northampton Sir Henry Pyon 
Lord Northwick George Pryme, Esq. M.P. 
Barber Beaumont, Esq. Hon. Thomas Parker 
Join Booth, Esq. Sir Frederick Roe, Bart. 
Francis Const, Esq. Sir William Welby, Bart 
Dr. Henderson Glynne E,Welby, Esq. M.P. 

In these Offices the Profits are divided Septennially 
among those now Insuring, equally with the original 
Members, according to their respective Contributions. 
In the Fire-Office the Returns to the Insured have been 
invariable, and have amounted to 12, 20, and 25 per cent. 
In the Life-oflice the Bonuses have successively increased 
to 40 per cent. As the effect of these divisions of Profit 
may be better understood by a few examples, the follow- 
ing are extracted from the List of Claims paid during the 
last year: 












































No. of No.of | Sums Addition ; 
Policy. ] Payments. | In i of Profit. Amounts Paid. 
£ & 8. d. & 8. a. 
3622 15 1500 640 8 9 2140 8 9 
2366 17 500 193 3 4] 693 3 4 
2302 20 3000 644 17 11 | 3644 17 LL 
3535 16 500 166 9 3} 666 9 3 
1637 23 3000 738 19 4) 3738 19 4 
3937 14 500 136 2 9| 636 2 9 
2930 17 600 14 7 $i 74.7 9 
5962 9 1500 247 12 5) 174712 5 
3175 16 330 103 5 6} 435 5 6 

















(CORPORATION of the LONDON 
ASSURANCE, 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 

For FIRE, LIFE, aud MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Offices, 19, Birchin Lane, Cornhill; and 10, Regent Street. 
Governor — John Clark Powell, Esq. 

Sup -Governor—Abel Chapman, Esq. 
Derury-Governor—Joln Hilldersdon, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 

Edward Harnage, Esq. 
William King, Esq. 
Johu Ord, Esq. 

| John Plummer, Esq. 


Robert Allen, Esq. 
George Barnes, Esq. 
Henry Blanshard, Esq. 
John W. Borradaile, Esq. 
Edward Burmester, Esq. George Probyn, Esq. 
Heury Cayley, Esq. John Rees, Esq. 

Aaron Chapman, Esq. M.P. | Jacob Sims, Esq. 

Robert Cotesworth, Esq. | Daniel Stephenson, Esq. 
Richard Drew, Esq. | Thomas Weeding, E.q. 
John Furse, Esp. | James Williams, Esq. 
George Henry Gibbs, Esq, | Lestock P. Wilson, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Henry Woodfall, Esq. 

Persons effecting Life Assurances with this Corporation 
have the choice of two plans, 

The one entitling them to an annual Abatement of Pre- 
mium after five years’ payment. 

The other at a lower fixed rate without abatement. 

The leading features which distinguish the first of these 
plans from those of all other Life Assurance Offices, are, 
that the business is carried on by the Corporation without 
any charge for management being deducted from the Pro- 
fits, and that the assured are exempt from all liability of 
partnership. 

The Abatement of Premium for the year 1837, on Po- 
licies of five years’ standing under the first of the above 
plans was 86/. 13s. 3d. per cent. 

The future annual Abatement must vary accordiug 
to the success of this branch of the Corporation’s busi- 
ness. 

In the Fire Department, Assurances are effected at the 
lowest rates. 

Attendance daily, from Ten till Four, at both Offices, 
where Prospectuses and every information may be ob- 
tained, 





Joun Lavrence, Secretary. 





ANTED.— An Apprentice to a 

Printer and Bookseller, ina County Town, about 
Twenty Miles from London. Address by letter, post 
paid, to Messrs, WesrLxy and Cuiayion, Ady 
Agents, 2, Child’s Place, Temple Bar; or 162, Piccadilly. 
Premium, 150 Guiueas. 


N ONEY WANTED to BORROW, 
on the Security of THE BEDFORD PAVING 
AOT, 39th and 40th Geo, III, cap. 49. Persons willi 
to advance the sum of FIVE HUNDE ED POUNDS, 
on Bonds, for the purposes of the above Act, the interest 
of which, at Five per cent., will be regularly paid half 
yearly. are requested to send proposals as below, where 
every information may be obtained between the hours of 
nine and one. By Order of the Commissioners, 
17, Burton Street, 7th Jan. 1837. J, Britton, 


CONTRACT FOR IRON BOXES. 


HE PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF 
HIS MAJESTY’S ORDNANCE, do hereby give 
notice that they are ready to receive Proposals for the 


supply of 
1600 CAST IRON BOXES, 
about 17 inches long 
11 inches wide bin the clear. 
7 inches deep 
With a Lock and Two Keys to each box. 
To be according to a Pattern and Specification, to be 
seen at the Principal Storekeeper’s Office at the Tower. 
Forms of Tender may be obtained on application at the 
Office of the Secretary to the Board of Ordnance, Pall 
Mall, where the Tenders must be delived on or before 
Thuisday, 12th Jauunary 1837—to be marked outside 
“ Tender for [ron Boxes.” 
By Order of the Board, 
R. Byam, Secretary. 








Office of Ordnance, 
4th January 1837, 


Orrice oF Orpnancs, l4th Dec. 1836. 


HE PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF 
HIS MAJESTY’S ORDNANCE, do hereby 
give notice that they are ready to dispose of to such Per- 
sons as_may be willing to tender for the same, a quantity 
of Brass Ordnance saved from the Wreck of the Royal 
George, and a quantity of unserviceable Brass and Iron 
Orduance, Shot, and Shells, Cast Iron, Trucks, and old 
Wrought Iron and Steel, &c. &c. in Store at the Royal 
Arsenal at Woolwich, and the Tower, which have been 
divided into Lots, and may be viewed upon application 
to the Storekeepers at those places, any day (Sundays 
9 pted) pre vious to the day fixed for the delivery of the 
Tenders, 

A Catalogue of the several Lots may be obtained by 
Persons willing to become purchasers, at the Storekeeper’s 
Otfice, Woolwich, and at the Secretary’s Office in Pall 
Mall, where the Tenders for the whole or any number of 
the said Lots are to be delivered on or before Tuesday 
the 17th January 1837. 

By Order of the Board, 
R. Byaam, Secretary. 


BY THE KING’S LETTERS PATENT. 


OBERT DAWS respectfully recom- 
mends his PATENT RECUMBENT CHAIRS, 
as being* found, by experience and the numerous testi- 
mony of good judges, to be well deserving public pa- 
tronage. The public are respectfully reminded that this 
is the original invention from which so many pretended 
improvements have been made; but which, as a gene- 
rally useful, respectable, and permanent piece of furni- 
ture under all the cireumstances of sickness and health, 
stands without a parallel. It was first noticed by the 
Examiner, May 24th, 1829, and afterwards by numerous 
other respectable journals, and is still found fully equal 
to the character it early obtained. To be had of the in- 
ventor, R, Daws,17, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 
who will make Cabinet and Upholstery work generally, 
toorder. Spring Beds, &c. 


N INTER’S PATENT, SELF- 

ACTING, RECLINING, and ELEVATING 
CHAIRS, for the sick chamber or the indulgent, in great 
variety, at all prices. 

MERLIN CHAIRS to recline on his patent prin- 
ciple, with foot-board and leg-rest. 

MERLIN CHAIRS made light, caned, and portable 

MERLIN CHAIRS for in-door or out-door use, very 
complete, on springs, dispensing with the necessity of 
having two chairs, Persons having the use of their arms 
can propel themselves without assistance, or be guided by 
a boy pushing behind the chair. 

BATH and BRIGHTON CHAIRS in great variety, 
made to recline so as to lie at full-length ; also made very 
portable and compact for travelling. 

SPINAL CARRIAGES, PORTABLE CARRIAGE 
CHAIRS, and every article for the invalid. 

33, Gerrard Street, Soho, 

















NDIA AND THE COLONIES. 
MESSRS, THRESHER and Co, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, respectfully announce that 
every description of Clothing fur Ladies, Officers, Writers, 
Cadets, and Families going abroad, is manufactured at 
their Establishment. 

Ladies’ and Family Outfits, embracing every Article 
necessary for the Voyage, and for use in India, are pre- 
pared with the greatest attention, the Whole of the Wear- 
ing Apparel being made in the neatest and most Fashion- 
able manner, of such materials as are best adapted to the 
climate. 

Officers, Writers, and Cadets, may rely upon haviug 
their Outfits prepared with the strictest regard to eco- 
nomy, such Articles only being recommended as are abso- 
lutely necessary, and of such qualities as may be depended 
upon for durability and usefulness. 

Outfits from this Establishement are prepared, packed, 
and shipped, without any trouble to the Parties, and are 
so arranged as to secure every comfort during the Voyage, 
and au ample supply on arrival. 

Ladies waited on at their own residence, and Lists of 
Articles, with the number of each necessary, both for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, may be had upon application, or 
sent to any part of the Country. 

Messrs. TuresHER and Co. being Manufacturers, sup- 
ply every article at the lowest wholesale prices; conse- 
quently all Outfits must be paid for ou delivery, aud ho 
discount ean be allowed. 

N.B, Orders from India carefully and promptly exe- 
cuted, 
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R. IMRIE, DENTIST, begs. re- 
. fully to e his REMOVAL. from 
WOBURN PLACE, Russell Square, to 16, SAVILLE 
ROW, Burlington Gardens. 


*GACE STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPs, & TRUSSES. 


WwW H. BAILEY (from, Warwick St.) 
@ begs to remind those who require Lace Stock- 
ings, Knee-Caps, or Trusses, that he continues to make 
Ahem at the same low price and of the best materials, 
Elastic Stockings, 11s. to 1. 2s.6d.; India Rubber Knee. 
Caps.9s. 6d. ; for Kheumatism, &c. 7s. 6d. ; Trusses, 7s. 6d, 
9s. 6d. each, Persons in the Country can have either 

of the above articles sent by forwarding their measure as 
follows: For Stocking, length, size under the knee, round 
the calf, 4 inches below, and over the instep. For Knee 
Cap, size 4 inches above the knees, over ditto, and under. 
For Truss or Belts, size, 3 inches below the hips. All 
Letters, post paid, a tended to, Copy the Address, 315, 
Oxford Street, London. A Female to attend the Ladies. 
O the NOBILITY, GENTRY, and 
PUBLIC at large—ANNUAL ADDRESS.— 

It is a proud and high satisfaction to Messrs. ROW- 
LAND and SON, that they are the Authors of produc- 
tions which have obtained so large a share of the patro- 
nage of a polished and enlightened age as have the 
KALYDOK and MACASSAR OIL. With each suc- 
ceeding year the popularity of these articles has in- 
creased, and the Proprietors continue to receive letters 
describing the advantages obtained from them by indivi- 
duals of all high and respectable grades in society. The 
present season appears to Messrs. R. the most fitting to 
express their sincere aud grateful acknowledgments of 
the favours they have enjoyed for a long series of years 
from the Nobility, Gentry, aud Public at large, not only 
- OJ the United Kingdom, but the Continent, as well as 
the civilized portion of the World. Whilst they view 
with honourable pride and gratification the success of 
their exertious in the service of the Public, they are at 
the same time deeply sensible of the adequate return 
made by those for whom they have laboured. 











ERTAIN CURE for CORNS and 
BUNIONS.—ALLINGHAM’S ROTTERDAM 
CORN and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief 
upon the first application, and speedily eradicates them 
without pain or inconvenience, as the following proves : 
“ Sirl have gre at pleasure in bearing witness to the 
virtues of your Corn Solvent, by the use of a single 
bottle of which, in the year 1829, I was perfectly cured 
of two inveterate corns, and was enabled to walk with 
ease, which had not been the case for several years, nor 
have I experienced the slightest inconvenience from them 
since. "Tou J, Niciouns.” 
“14, Catherine Street, Commercial Road, Jan.20, 1836,” 
A farther testimony to its merits, no less strong, is 
fully proved by the ingenuity which some unprincipled 
persons have exercised to imitate its title and appearance, 
and to substitute for it au article not merely ineflicacious 
but mischievous. It is therefore necessary to ask for 
Allingham’'s Rotterdam Corn and Bunion Solvent; and 
see that J. A. Sharwood is written on the outside wrapper, 
as none others are genuine. Sold by J, A. Saarwoon, 
55, Bishopsgate Without, in Bottles at ls. l¢d., ls. 9d. 
and 4s. 6d.; and by appointment of most Medicine 
Venders. > 


RANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION 
OF COPAIBA, 

The PECULIAR DISEASES for which the SPE. 
CIFIC is applicable are particularly described in the di- 
rections acco:npanying the Medicine. The EF FICACY 
of FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPALBA 
is verified by the following, amongst other numerous 
Certificates from the Medical Profession. 

TesTIMONIALS, 

From Josten Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S one of the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Professor of Surgery in 
King’s College, London. 

“T have made trial of Mr. Frawnes’s Solution of Co- 
paiba, at St. Thomas's Hospital, in a variety of cases of 
discharges in the male and female, aud the results war- 
rant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 
which does not produce the usaal unpleasant effects of 
Copaiba. (Signed) “ JosepHHeNRY GREEN. 

« 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Bransay Cooper, Esq. F.R.S. Surgeon to Guy’s 

Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. &c. 

“Mr. Branspy Cooper presents his compliments to 
Mr. Grorce Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing 
testimony of the efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba in 
Gonorrhea, for which disease Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success, 

“ New Street, Spring Gardens, April 13, 1835,” 

From Wi.ciam Henrscu, Esq. No. 3, Furnival’s Inn, 
Holboro, late House Surgeon to the Free Hospital, 
Greviile Street, Hatton Garden. 

“My dear Sir—I have given your Medicine iu very 
many cases of Gonorrhaa and Gleets, some of which 
had been many months under other treatment, and can 
bear testimony to its great efficacy. I have found it to 
eure in a much shorter time, and with more benefit to the 
general health, than any other mode of treatment I know 
of: the generality of cases have been cured within a 
week from the commencement of taking the Medicine, 
and some of them in less time than that. Have the 
goodness to send me another supply. 

“I am, dear Sir, yours, very traly, 

“ April 15, 1835.” (Signed) “ Witttam Hewrscu.” 

Prepared only by George Franks, Surgeon, 90, Black- 
friars Koad, and may be had of his agents, Barclay and 
Sons, Farringdon Street; Edwaris,67,St. Paul's Charch- 

ard; A. Willonghby and Co. 61, Bishopsgate Street 

Without ; Thos. Butler, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s ; 

Sanger, 150, Uxford Street; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 

Prout, 229, Strand; Hendebourck, Middle Row, Holborn; 

Bowling, St. Georze’s Circus, Surry Theatre; Watt's, 106, 

Edgeware Road, London; Joseph and Co. 4 Long Acre, 

London ; at the Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville Street, 

Dublin; of § and R. Raimes, Leith Walk, Edinburgh ; 

and of all Wholesale and respectable Retail Pateut Medi- 

eineVenders in the United Kingdom. Sold in bottles at 

28. 9d.; 48. 6d.; aud J1s. each. Duty ineluded, 
Caution. -~ To prevent imposition, the Honourable 

Commissioners of Stamps have directed the name of 

“Georce Faanks, BlackfriarsRoad,” to be engraved 
on the Goverument Stamp. 

eo” Mr. Franks may be consulted, every day,as usual 
until 2 o'clock, 
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JUVENILE’ BOOKS. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND for young 
‘Histori Embellished with upwards of Sixty 
Emgravings .....ss.cee scree ew ecceeeeseeeec es Jb Gd. 
2. HOLIDAY EVENINGS, By Mrs. Cutup... 2 6 
3. A GARLAND of JUVENILE POEMS. By 
NB su ccar pia saiener’ sn <eeacnwes0csp ovmpons.28 OC 
4. The YOUNG LADY’S STORY-TELLER, 
By Miss LESLIE «...-ececceeceeeeraersoeeees 
5. EARLY IMPRESSIONS. By aLapy...... 1 6 
6. The JUVENILE EVERY-DAY BOOK, with 
100 Engravings ....+.++.+- a 
7. SHORT STORIES for LONG NIGHTS. By 
Peter Parvry. 
& The CHILD’S BOTANY. By G. Goopricn. 
London: Joun Limprrp, 143, Strand. 





HITLAW’S PATENT MEDI- 
CATED VAPOUR BATHS, 14, Finsbury 
Place South.—These baths have been successfully em- 
ployed, under the direction of the present medical pro- 
prietors, for the cure of Scrofula in all its various forms, 
scirrhous tumours in their incipient state, diseases of 
the skin, liver complaints, gout, rheumatism, asthma, 
and other affections of the chest, and disorders arising 
from a derangement of the digestive organs. The spe- 
cific effects of the Medicated Vapour Kath used by them, 
are essentially different from the common Steam Baths 
now in general use. Instead of being impregnated with 
a little volatile oil, to render the smell agreeable, they 
are medicated with those remedies which a knowledge of 
plants and years of medical experience have enabled 
them to apply with the same degree of certainty as in 
the administration of medicine by the stomach, Patients 
living at a distance can be accommodated with baths, 
medication, and medical advice, at their own residence, 
—Mr. Caarurs Warriaw, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Edinburgh, &c., and Mr. CHarves 
Hooc, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don, &e, may be consulted personally, or by letter (post 
paid), every day at their Bath Establishment, 14, Fins- 
bury Place South, London. 


LATE.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 
Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bauk of England. The best wrought 
SILVER SPOONS and FORKS, Fiddle Pattern, 7s. 2d. 
per ounce; The King’s Pattern, 7s. 4d. perounce. The 
following are the weights recommended, but the articles 
may be had lighter or heavier, at the same price per oz, 
FIDDLE PATTERN oz, sd. & 2. 
or ] 








12 Table Spoons....... - 30 at 72..... 10 15 
12 Dessert ditto ........ 200—72.. 7 3 
12 Table Forks......... 30 —72..... 10 15 
12 Dessert ditto ........ 20 — 7 2 ..... 3 
2 Gravy Spoons ....... 10 —72..... IL 
1 Soup Ladle......2.0. 10 — 72 «00. ll 
4 Sauce ditto.......... 10-78... 16 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt s : 0 
1 Fish Slice....... 10 





12 Tea Spoons..... pee 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs (strong)..+.+...+.+ 
KING’S PATTERN, 

12 Table Spoons........ 40 — 7 
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74 
12 Dessert ditto ........ 26 — 74 ...+. 10 
12 Table Forks......... 40 —74...+. 1413 
12 Dessert ditto......... 26 — 7 4 «166 10 
2 Gravy Spoons........ 12 — 7 4 osoee 8 
1 Soup Ladle.......... 18 — 74.00 8 
4 Sauce ditto .......... 12 —710.... 14 
4 Sa't ditto (strong gilt)....secereeeeere 2 
1 Fish Slice, .....ccoscossoccsserees ose 5 
12 Tea Spvons ......... 14 — 710. 9 


1 Pair Sugar Tongs.......+.+- eorceceee 5 


Tue Pustic (Esprctatny Tae Laptes) ARE 
Requestep To Norice THE FoLLowiNne :— 
O MESSRS. C. and A. OLDRIDGE, 
1, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND.—Sirs, 
I take the liberty of addressing my thanks to you for the 
great benefit received b » daughter from the applica- 
tion of your traly val BALM of COLUMBIA, 
The hair of my youngesi «.' completely came off differ- 
ent parts of the head, and there was also a totvl loss of 
hair from the eyebrows. Sue was induced, at the instance 
of a friend, to try your Balm, and after using two bottles 
the effeets were most surprising, for in a very short space 
of time the hair grew in a regular healthy state. I think 
it but justice to yourselves aud the Public to add my tes- 
timony to the virtues of your truly inestimable Balm, and 
you have my fall permission to give this letter that pub- 
licity which you think proper. 1 am yours, &c. 
(Signed) Henry HAWKEs, 

Pen Street, Boston, Lincolnshire. 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the hair from turning 
gray, and the first application makes it curl beautifully, 
frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off. Abun- 
dance of Certificates of the first respectability are shown 
by the Proprietors, C. and A. OLpripgs, 1, Wellington 
Street, Strand, where the Balm is Sold, Price 3s. 6d. ; 
6s. and 1s. per Bottle. 


ALLAD. Air—‘‘Cottage in the Wood.” 
In the wildness of a glade, 
Where the playful zephyrs reign, 
One bright lovely eve I stray’d 
O’er the dewy-spangled plain. 
Deep the twilight sunk in night 
Dreary darkness ’gan to lower 
But I saw a distant light, 
Beauteous as the noon-day’s power. 
See! it approaches—nearer still! 
See! the radiant object come: 
Anxious doubts my bosom thrill, 7 
Terror binds my soul in gloom, 
See—myself—my form —is there; 
Every feature’s bright display’d 
Glorious vision!—why appear? 
Why ia splendonr thus array’d? 
Nearer yet !—a gentle tongue 
Calls my fluttering senses back ; 
Then I found the vision sprang 
But from WARREN’S Jetty Black ; 
*Twas a stranger, whose bright.shoes 
WARREN ’S Blacking shone se bright, 
eam’d those superhuman glows, 
Through the gloomy tint of ‘aight! 
ThisEasy-shiningand Brilliant Blacking,Preparedl y 
ROBERT WARKEN, 30, Strand, London; and Sold in 
every Town in the Kingdom. Be particular to enquire 











for WARREN’S, 30, Strand, 


PROTECTION OF COMMERCE. 

Third Edition of 4000 copies, in super royal 8vo. Price 
Eightpence, containing as much reading as an ordi- 
nary 12s. volume, 

8 8 I A. 


By a Mancuester MANUFACTURER, 

Contents.—I. Russia, Turkey, and England—IT. Po! 
land, Russia, and England—I11, The Balance of Power 
—IV. Protection of Commeree. 

ENGLAND, IRELAND, and AMERICA. By a 
MancuesTer Manuracturer. Sixth Edition, 40 pages 
super royal 8vo. closely printed, Price Sixpence. 

Of this Pamphlet, besides three editions at 3s. 6d. 
10,000 copies have been sold at 6d. Of Russta, 8000 
copies were sold within a few weeks, 

William Tait, Edmburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. and James Ridgway aud Sons, London ; G, Sims, 
Manchester; and John Cumming, Dublin, 

Of whom may be had, 


AIT’'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 


Published monthly, Price 1s., or 12s. for a whole 
year. In a volume of Tait’s Magazine there is given, 
for 12s,as much letter press, by a number of the ablest 
writers of the day, as is given by the London Magazines 
and the Reviews, for 36s, or as is contained in twenty 
volumes ofnovels, as usually published in post 8vo., at 
10s. 6d. each, or 102, 10s, in all. 

The volumes for 1834, 1835, and 1836, price 12s. each. 
and the numbers for 1837, may be had, by order, of all 
booksellers. Only about a third or fourth of each num- 
ber is devoted to politics; the rest to what Leigh Fant 
called “those admirable summaries of New Books ;"’ 
Original Tales, &c. 

A new volume commenced with the January number, 
and contained Memoirs of the Political Martyrs of 
Scotland, persecuted during the years 1793-45 —Popular 
Sons of the Germans—Visit to the Great Jesuit College, 
of Stoneyhurst in Lancashire, by William Howitt —Pri- 
vate Whisperings below—Tales of the Cleikum Inn, St. 
Ronans; No. l. The Christening Cloth, by the author of 
“The Hamiltons,,’ “ Mrs, Armytage,”’ &c.—Poetry of 
the Season—and several other articles. 


DVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS 

FOR TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 

for Fesprvary, require to be sent to Messrs. SimpKin, 

Maksuau., and Co. Stationers’ Court, or Mr. Ropert 

Hewarp, Westminster Review Office, 5, Wellington 
Street, Strand, by the 18th of January. ss 

The circulation of TAIT’S MAGAZINE, in Seot- 
and, so greatly exceeds the Scottish circulation of the 
Edinburgh Review, Blackwood, or any Edinburgh news- 
paper, as to make Tart’s MaGazine decideilly the best 
vehicle for Advertisements intended to be made exten- 
sively known in Scotlaud. But Tarr’s Magazine also 
circulates largely in London, in the great towns of the 
north of England, (supplied directly from Edinbargh,) 
in Dublin and Belfast, and indeed throughout the whole 
of England and Ireland, as well as Scotland, 

When the uncommonly large size of page, and cor- 
responding length of line are taken into account, tho 
following terms will be found much cheaper than the 
rates charged by periodicals of very inferior circulation, 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN TAIT’S EDIN- 

BURGH MAGAZINE, 
Size or Page, Surer-royat Octayo,. 






Advertisements of 6 lines of an extra length .,. ; * 6 
Every additional line .,............ it iis eras 0 6 
Half a column, of great length and breadth .... 1 5 0 
A column, or balf 2 gage 1. .ccccovsesvecsceces 9 & 6 
A whole page, super-royal 80. ........+0.000. 313 6 
Bill of quarter of a sheet ......, -» lll 6 
Bill of half a sheet ............ ‘of 3 6 
Bill of a whole sheet ...........s00s00es. 00s, 212 6 


Also, lately Published, 
THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By P. F. Tyrver, Esq. 

Vol. V. containing the Reigns of James 

and part of the Minority of aie. sha a a 
Vols. I. to LV, Price 12s, each, 

The access which Mr. Tytler has had, through the 
favour of the Home-Secretary, to the State Papers for the 
period, including many important documents never before 
accessible to a historian, will be found to have thrown 
new light on many parts of the History of Scotland 
which were previously obscure. 

“ The want of a complete History of Scotland has been 
long felt; and from the specimen which the part before 
us gives of the author’s talents and capacity for the task 
he has undertaken, it may be reasonably inferred that the 
deficiency will be very ably supplied. The descriptions of 
the battles are concise, but fall of spirit. ‘The events are 
themselves of the most romantic kind, and are detailed in 
a very picturesque and forcible style.”— Times, 

“ The table of contents will show that Volume V. em- 
braces a very interesting period. With the exception of 
the days of Wallace and Bruce, there are few portions of 
our history more interesting and romantic than the reigns 
of the Fourth and Fifth Jameses, which are here narrated 
and that of the lovely but unhappy Mary,a portion of 
whose minority is also contained in this volume, which 
consequently, includes the unfortunate battle of Flodden 
Field, the subject of some of the most plaintive and 
touching chants of the Scottish muse; the agitated mi- 
nority of James V.; the eventful reign of that monarch 
and his miserable death after the disgraceful defeat of 
Solway Moss; and the opening, during the succeeding 
minority of Mary, of that great struggle between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism which was to terminate 
in the triumph of the Reformed faith. Inan appendix are 
given some valuxble papers, illustrative of particular 

rtions of the history, which, whether for animation and 
interest of style or depth and accuracy of research, me- 
rit our warmest approbation, and ought to be in the 
anacot ph every i tage who wishes to be correctly in- 

formed respecting the deeds of his oo 
por hy g fathers,”--Greenock 

LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY E 
HUMAN MIND. By the late Tuomas atte Hn 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, With a Portrait; and a Memoir of the 
Author by the Reverend Davin Waxsu, Professor of 
Church History in the University of Edinburgh. In 1 
very thick vol. 8vo, closely but beautifully printed, 18s. 

“ Aninestimable book.” —Dr. Parg, - 

SMITH’S WEALTH OF. NATI 
Additions, by Professor acm he sae 
beautifully printed vols, 8vo, 22. 12s 6¢, 
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SPOHR'S ORATORIO. 
HE CRUCIFIXION, by Louis 


Sponr. Translated by Epwarp Taytor. 30s. 
Published by E. Tayror, 3, Regent Square; and Sold 
by Cramer and Co, 201, Regent Street, 
Where may be had, 
THE LAST JUDGMENT, an Oratorio; and THE 
CHRISTIAN’S PRAYER, by the Same Composer. 





Just Published, for 1337, 
OBSON'S COM ee BRCIAL DIREC- 
I1ORY 


ROBSON’S CLASSIFICATION OF TRADES, 
ROBSON’S COURT GUIDE AND PEERAGE, 
For Lonpon anv irs Environs, 

Also, a Pocket Edition, Price 6s. 
ROBSON’S COURT GUIDE AND PEERAGE. 
Under the Special Patronage of their R. H. the Dutchess 
of Kent and the Princess Victoria. 

London Directory and Court Guide Office, 

16, George Street, Mansiovhouse. 


Just Published, Price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
IRMINGHAM and its VICINITY, 
asa MANUFACTURING and COMMERCIAL 

DISTRICT. 

By Witttam Hawkers Smita. 
With numerous Plates illustrative of the Buildings, 
Manufactures, &c. 
Also, by the Same Author, 
DUDLEY CASTLE. 
Illustrated in a Series of Views, by D. Cox, J. K. 

Waren, &c. with Historical and Descriptive Accounts, 

and Notices, Topographical and Geological, of the Lime 

Caverns. Demy 4to. 9s. boards, 

Cuarvrs Tint, Fleet Street ; Ravcryrre and Co, 
Birmingham, 

PLUMBE ON THE SKIN, 

This Day is Published, the Fourth Edition, revised, con 
siderably enlarged, and with additional Engravings 
Price 1. 1s. cloth, 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 

: DISEASES of the SKIN, arranged with a view 
to their Constitutional Causes and Local Characters ; 
including the Substance of the Essay to which the Royal 

College of Surgeons awarded the Jacksonian Prize, and 

all such valuable Facts as have been recorded by Con- 

tinental Authors ou these Subjects to the present Time. 
By Samvuer PLumbg, 

Late Senior Surgeon to the Royal Metropolitan Infir- 
mary for Children, aud Aciing Surgeonto the St. Giles’s 
and St. George's Parochial [ufirmary, &e, &e. &e. 

Printed for Suerwoop, Gitsert, aud Piper, 
Paternoster Row. 


This Day is Published, in royal 4to. 21s, bound in cloth, 


YHROMATOGRAPHY; or a TREA- 
TISE on COLOURS and PIGMENTS, and of 
their POWERS in PAINTING, &e. 
By Georor Fierp. 

The principal object of this work is to disclose the 
chemical, mechanical, and pictorial effects and properties 
of the various colours, pigments, and vehicles employed 
in Painting, so far as may be essential to the artist asa 
guide to choice and application in practice. It will be 
tound of the greatest use to artists aud artists’ colourmen, 
being essentially practical, and containing a complete 
summary ofthe author's experience in chromatic science. 

Cuarves Tr, 86, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 

CHROMATICS, or an ESSAY on the ANALOGY 
and HARMONY of COLOURS. Royal 4to, 20. 2s, cloth. 











NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 

Just Published, in 1 sol. 12mo. neatly bound, 3s. 
COMPLETE SYSTEM OF COM- 
MERCIAL ARITHMETIC, containing a new 

ind improved explanation of the Theory of the Science, 
with an extensive application ¢f its principles to the va- 
rious branches of Commerce, according to the existing 
practices of trade, aud numerous rules for performing 
Mental Calculations. 

By Witttam Tate junior. 

An Appenprx to the ComMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, exhi- 
biting the methods employed by merchants, bankers, and 
brokers, for the valuations of merchandise, mental per- 
centages, interest accounts in accouuts-current, public 
funds, marine insurances, standarding in gold and silver, 
arbitrations of exchange iu bills, bullion, and merchan- 
dise, and uetnal and pro formd statements of British and 
Foreign invoices and account sales. By W. Tate 
junior, Neatly bound, 2s. 6d. or both Parts bound to- 
gether, 5s. 

« A book of much value, and displaying ample acquaint- 
ance witht the science of fizures as applied to practical 
purposes.’’—/sterary Gazette, 

EFrinauam Witson, 88, Royal Exchange. 





The FIFCY-NINTH EDITION, Published for the first 
time at FIVE and SIXPENCE, boards, 
NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC 

COOKERY, 
Founded upon Principles of ECONOMY, and PRAC- 
TICAL KNOWLEDGE 
And adapted tothe Use of PRIVATE FAMILIES, 
By a Lapy. 

“ This is really one of the most practically useful books 
of any which we have seen on the subject. The Lady 
who has written it has not studied how to form expensive 
articles for luxurious tables, but to combine elegauce 
with economy ; she has given her directions in a plain, 
sensible mauner, that everybody can understand, and 
these are uot confined merely tocookery, but are extended 
to a variety of objects ia ase in families, by which means 
the utility of the vook is very much increased inudeed.”— 
British Critic. 

“ We have heard, from unquestionable authority, that 
of Mrs. RUN DELL’s DOMESTIC COOKERY BOOK, 
153,000 Cop'es have already been sold.”—Quarterly 
Review, 

*,* This information from the Quarterly Review refers 
to the extent of the sile nearly three years ago; since 
that time the demand for it has increased, so that the 
total gumber of copies sold, at present, exceeds one hun- 
dred agd sixty-five thousand, 

Ta consequence of the daily augmenting eaje of the 
Work, the Publisher has been enabled to reduee the price 
from Seven aud Sixpence to Five and Sixpence, 

Joey sdeamayy Albemarle Street. 





This Day is Published, in 8vo. Price 15s. 
NNUAL BIOGRAPHY AND 
OBLTUARY, Vol. XXL. for 1837. 
The principal Memoigs aré those of— 
Bishop Van Mildert—N. M. Rothschild, Esq.—William 
Godwin, Esq.—Dr Henry— Madame Malibran—George 
Colman, Esq.—John Bannister, Esq—the Duke of Gor- 
don—Sir Fraucis Freeling, Bart.—Thomas Walker, Esq. 
&e. &e, 
London: Loxeman, Rezs, and Co. 
NEW NOVELS, 
By Mr. Jauzs, Author of * Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” &c, 
NE IN A THOUSAND; 
Or, the DAYS of HENRI QUATRE. 
“Undeniably the head of living historical romance- 
writers.”— Literary Gazette. 


THE 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN 
MARSTON HALL. 





GIPSY. 
3. 


MARY OF BURGUNDY. 
Loudon; Loneman, Rees, Oxme, and Co, 


Just Published, Price 10s. 


PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR 
TREATISE ON THE TEETH AND 
DENTISM. 
By J. Paterson Crark, M.A. Dentist. 

“It is one of the most useful bocks of the kind, being 
equally suited to the capacities of professed dentists, and 
of those who are about to become their patients.— Times. 

“The present dissertation is one of the most efficient 
and satisfactory we have ever read.”—Sun, 

“ We are earuest in stating that the present brief volume 
will deserve the serious consideration of our readers.”— 
London Weekly Review. 

London : Lonoman Kees, Orme, and Co, 


This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
HE COMIC ALMANACK 
FOR 1837. 

Illustrated with Twelve Humorous Plates of the 
Months, by Grorge CRUIKSHANK; an Hieroglyphic, 
and other Embellishments, and a great variety of amusing 
matter, 

*.* Copies of the Almanacks for 1835 and 1836 may 
still be had. 

Cuartes Titt, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, 

CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALPHABET; Twenty- 
four amusing Sketches done up on a uovel and ingenious 
plan, 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured, 





THE CABINET OF MODERN ART. Vol. IIT. 
This Day is Published, in crown Svo, (the same size as 

Mr. Kogers’s “ Italy,”’) with 24 Engravings on Steel, 

Price One Guinea, 

HE CABINET OF MODERN ART, 
AND LITERARY SOUVENIR. 
Edited by Ataric A. Warts. ‘Third Series. 

*,* In selecting the subjects for the Embellishments 
contained in the work, the object of the Editor has been 
to introduce as many of the most celebrated productions 
of Modern British Art as possible. In this aim he has 
been seconded, not only by the Painters themselves, but 
by many of the most distinguished collectors throughout 
the country. Ths new volume contains twenty-four 
highly finished Eugravings, from the burins of the most 
eminent engravers of the day, after well-kuown pictures 
by Howard, Stothard, Collins, Chalon, Martin, Westall, 
Newton, John Chalon, Roberts, Hart, F. P. Stephanoff, 
Jones, Edmonstone, Parris, and Leopold Robert. 

TESTIMONIES. 

Atuenazum.—“ The best series of designs and en- 
gravings we have looked over this season.” 

Lirerary Gazerre.— A splendid and beautiful col- 
lection of gems,” 

Artas.—“ There is always the greatest merit in these 
illustrations; and on the present occasion an unusual 
variety adds a new charm to the beauty of the designs 
and the skill of the engravings. The whole collection is 
complete and valuable, as in former years.” 
Specrator.-~- Superior, in their general character, to 
the tribe of Annuals. The engravings generally are ex- 
cellent; no pains have been spared in this particular,” 
Published for the Proprietor by Warrraker and Co, 

Ave Maria Lane. 





POPULAR WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
In a large volume, containing nearly Ninety Plates, 
Price |6s. cloth, 

YHE NAPOLEON GALLERY; 
= Or, _ Illustrations of the Life and Times of the 
Emperor of France. Engraved from all the most cele- 
brated Pictures produced in France during the last forty 
vears. With Descriptions chronologically arranged, 
forming a complete Pictorial History of this celebrated 
Man. 


IL 
DALE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Price 9s. feap. 8vu. neatly bd in cloth; or 12s. morocco, 
THE WIDOW OF NAIN; THE DAUGHTER 
OF JAIRUS; THE OUTLAW OF TAURUS; IRAD 
AND ADAH; and other Poetical Works of the Rev. 
‘Tuomas Date, M.A. Now first collected, 


iil. 
TILT’S SPLENDIDLY LLLUSTRATED EDITION, 
In a handsome feap. 8vo. vol. Price 9s. cloth, or 12s. 
morocco, 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By 
Sir Watrer Scort, Bart. Beautifully printed and il- 
lustrated with Thirteen Line Engravings by emineut 
Artists. 


IV. 
TILT’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
This Day is Published, in crown 8vo, i vol. bound in 
cloth, Price 12s. 
SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, printed 
from the text of the corrected copies of Steeveus aud 
Malone, with a Life of the Poet by Dr. Symons, anda 
complete Glossary, Embellished with Sixty Engravings 
after Harvey, Stothard, &c. 
This editiow.is accurately printed, in a bold, legible 
type, and forms the most elegant and useful, and at the 
same time cheapest edition ot Shakspeare ever published 
ina single volume, It is also kept handsomely bound 
in moroceo, Price 16s. 





Cuak.es Tit, Fleet Street, 





fYXHE PERUSAL of NEW BOOKS. 
LIBRARY, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 

Subseribers to this Establishment have peculiar ad- 
vantages from its connexion with an extensive pu - 
ing business chiefly devoted to the productions of the 
most popular writers, aud with which the Library is 
liberally supplied, 

Families resident in the same neighbourhood may 
unite in a single subscriptiun, and may receive all the 
New Works for perusal at any distance from Town, afd 
in any quantity, by a moderate yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly subscription. 

Book Clubs are also supplied on most advantageous 
terms. 

Application (post-paid,) for Catalogues and Terms, to 
Messrs. Saunvers and Or.ey, 50, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square. 





On Saturday, January 7th, will be Published, Price 
Sixpence, or Stamped, Sevenpence, 
No, L. ofa New Werkty Journat, entitled 
RITISH ANNALS OF MEDICINE,. 
PHARMACY, VITAL STATISTICS, AND 
GENERAL SCIENCE, 
Published by Suerwoop, Gi.BERt, and Piper, Pater- 
noster Row; and Sold by all Booksellers and News- 
Agents in the United Kingdom. 





Now Ready, in 2 vols. 12mo, Price 14s. embellished with 
numerous highly-finished Wood and Lithographic En- 
gravings, 

A HOUGUE BIE DE HAMBIE, 
A Tradition of Jersey. 

An Historical Tale, with copious genealogical and an- 
tiquariau Notes, developing many minute and interesting 
particulars relative to the Norman Conquest; selected 
from the “ Romande Kou ” and other Metrical Romances, 
and from various rare manuscripts and ancieut docu- 
meuts. By James Bute ney, Esq. 

Wuirraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 


JENNINGS'S COOK'S GUIDE. 
Just Published, containing uearly 600 pages, price 7s. 6d. 


cloth. 

WOTHOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED 
PRACTICAL RECEIPTS in every branch of 
FAMILY COOKERY; in which the art of preparing 
food and drink for the human stomaeh is simplified and 
explained, in accordance tothe best knowledge of the 
age, and most conducive to the health and happiness of 

our species ; with proper directions for 


Roasting Soups Pickling 
Boiling | Made Dishes Potting 
Broiling Sauces Medicinal 
Frying Gravies Cookery 
Baking Puddings Brewing 


Hashing Confectionary Made Wines 

Stewing Conserves Distillation, &e 
With an introduction, on the duties of cooks and other 
servants ; observations on the implements, &c. employed 
in cooking ; instructions in the art of carving, for mar- 
keting, and for trussing, By James Jennin@s, author 
of the “ Family Cyclopedia.” 

London: Saerwoop, Giipert, and Prrer, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
In imperial 4to. Price 42s, India Proofs, 63s. 
F YDEN’S TABLEAUX;3 
A Series of Picturesque Scenes of National Cha- 
racter, Beauty, and Costume. 
Edited by Mrs. S, C. Hann. 

“ An Annual of the same class to which the ‘ Flowers 
of Loveliness’ and ‘Gems of Beauty’ belong, and it is 
superior to both in its plan and execution.” — Spectator, 

“ Every one of the engravings is worth the notice of the 
collector, and the whole form a charming portfolio, The 
binding is so rich and tasteful as to merit a distinct no- 
tice.”-—Allas. 

“ The most richly illustrated production of the present 
day.”’—Court Magazine. 





This Day is Published, Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
LE BYRON DES DAMES; 
Or, Portraits of the Principal Female Characters in Lord 
Byrou’s Peems. 
*,* This Volume is in large 4to. boun@ in rose- 
coloured morocco, very richly gilt, and contains Thirty 
nine Plates from Original Paintings, engraved under the 
superintendence of W. and E, Finpen. Each subject.is 
illustrated by critical remarks and poetical extracts. For 
luxury and elegance it surpasses every work of a similar 
class yet produced. . 
Price Li. lls. 64. superbly bound in morocco, 
FINDEN’S GALLERY OF THE GRACES; 
A Series of Thirty-six beautiful Female Heads, illus- 
trating celebrated Passages in Modern British Poets, with 
accompanying Extracts. 
The Paintings were designed expressly for this work 
by the most eminent artists, and the whole engraved with 
the greatest cara, under the superintendence of the Messrs. 
FinpEN. Cuarces Tit, Fleet Street. 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, &c.—MEDI- 
CAL ETUICS.—The following Works will serve 
as Guides and Monitors to all who may feel interested in 
their perusal, ‘I'wenty-first Edition, 5s. each—l. The 
ALyis of Life presents an extended view of the causes 
and effects attending the neglect of the vital system, 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
irritation, 2. The Syphilist eontains practical observa- 
tions on gonorrhea, &c. 3. Hygeiana treats upon 
female complaints. ‘Testimonials: “ These books can 
be safely recommended, as well for the moral truths 
they contaiu as for the extensive and successful result of 
the author's experience.”’— London Morning Journal, 
“ The precepts contained in this work are interesting and 
useful.’’—Edinburgh Paper. “ This publication offers the 
most important advaatages.”—Glasgow Paper. ‘* These 
works have passed through twenty editions. They com- 
bine utility with simplicity,and we recommend them ae- 
cordingly.” —Dublia Weekly Journal. The above may be 
had of Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row; 4, Catherine 
Sweet, Strand; Porter, 72, Grafton Street, Dublin; 12, 
Calton Street, Edinburgh; 86, Trongate, Glasgow ; and 
of all Booksellers, 5s. each. Messrs. Goss may be con- 
sulted every day at their house; and patients in the 
remotest parts of the country can be treated successfully 
on their describing minutely the case, and carlosing a 
remittance for advice and medicine, which can be for- 
warded to any part ofthe world, Nodifficulty can occur, 
as the medicines will be securely packed, and carefully 
protected froin observation.—Goss and Co. M,R,C. Sur- 











geons, 7, Lancaster Place, Strand, London 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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HAT NEXT? OR THE PEERS 
AND THE THIRD TIME OF ASKING, 
James Ripcway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all 
Booksellers. 


Just Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 
HE FORSAKEN. A Tate. 
“Miss Edgeworth’s power of captivating the at- 


tention is recalled to us at every page.”—Lady’s Maga- 
azine. 





Warttaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


This Day, 2 vols. 8vo. 
HE LIFE OF OLIVER GOLD- 
SMITH, from a Variety of Original Sources, and 
eomprising numerous unpublished Letters, &c. &e, 
By Janes Prior, Esq. Author of the “ Life of Burke.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This Day, 8vo. Vol. I. 


5s. 
N IN TRODUCTION TO THE 
LITERATURE OF EUROPE, in the XVth, 
XVIth, and XVIIth Centuries. 
By Henry Haram. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








3 vols. = 8vo. 24s. 
NGLAND IN 1835. 
Being a Series of Letters written to Friends in Ger- 
mapy during a Residence in England. 
By Freperick von RaumeEr. 
Translated from the German, by Saran AvsTIN, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
DR. ARTHU R MOWE R’S NEW WORK, 
Just Published,in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Oo tL oN I D A; 
7 A TALE OF SICILY, 
By Dr. ArtHuR Mower, Author of “ The White 
Cottage.” 
Joun Macrone, St. ~ James’ s Squi are, 











STEAM COMMU NICATION WITH INDIA, 
Just Published, Price 1s. 
A LETTER to the Right Hon. Sir 
JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE, Bart. M.P. Presi- 
dent of the India Board, &c. &c. &c. on Steam- Navigation 
with India, and suggesting the best mode of carrying it 
into effect via the Red Sea. 
By Captain James Barner, H.C.S, 
Pevyam Ricuarpson, 23, Cornhill. 


NEW DRAMAS BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 
This Day is Published, in 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


RAMAS, by JOANNA BAILLIE, 


London: Loneman, Rers, ORME, Brown, and Co, 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 
1, PLAYS on the PASSIONS. 3 vols. 8vo. lJ. 11s, 6d, 
2, MISCELLANEOUS PLAYS. 8yvo, 9s. 





This is Day is P Published, in 2 vols. 8vo. li. lls. 6 


d, 
HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD the BLACK PRINCE, and of various 
Events connected therewith, which occurred during the 
Reign of Edward the Third, King of England, 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
With somé Observations on the third notice in the 
‘ Atheneum.” 
London: Loneman, Rees, OxmE, and Co. 
This Day is Published, in 1 vol. vo. 15s. cloth, a 
OURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN 
NORWAY, during the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836; 
made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its In- 
habitants, By Samugy Latina, Esq. 

“One of the most valuable accounts of any foreign 
country which has appeared since Arthur Young’s ‘ Tour 
in France.’ ’’—Morniny Chronicle. 

London: Loneman, Rexs, Orme, and Co, 

















In 1 vol. post Svo, a Second Edition of 
CHLOSS ITAINFELD; 
Or,a WINTER IN LOWER STYRIA, 
By Captain Basin Hatt, R.N. 
Ropert Caper, Edinburgh ; Wutrraker and Co, 
London. 

“What Dr. Johnson said of Goldsmith is also true of 
Captain Hall—whatever subject he undertakes to write 
upon ‘ he makes it as amusing as a Fairy Tale.’ ”’—Quar- 
terly Review, September 1836. 





J. D. HARDING’S NEW WORK, 
This Day is Published, half-bound in morocco, 34s. 


ARDING’S PORTFOLIO OF 
DRAWINGS, 

Containing Twenty-four highly-finished Sketches. 
An Edition has also been prepared, BEAUTIFULLY CoO- 
LoureED, under Mr. Harpine’s superintendence, so as 

exactly to imitate the Original Drawings, Price 55s. 

Cuarves TIx7, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, in imperial folio, 62. 6s. 
HARDING'S SKETCHES AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, containing Sixty of the most interesting 
Scenes selected from a large Collection of Foreigu and 
Dumestic Sketches. 


THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL—NEW SERIES, 
Just Published, elegantly bound in morocco, 21s, + 
or large paper, with proof impressions of the Plates: 

21. 12s. 6d. 
¢ ORIENTAL ANNUAL 

FOR 1857. 

By the Rev. Hopart Caunter, B.D.; with Twenty- 
two Engravings from Drawings by William Daniell, R.A. 

“Mr. Daniell has thrown around most of his scenes 
every charm that truth and nature admitted of,”’—Court 
Journal, 

“ Nor do we doubt of the present work, from the great 
interest belonging to its subjects, from the ability ‘with 
which these are treated, and the splendid manner in which 
it is got up, becoming one of the most popular—for assu- 
redly it will be among the most permanently useful An 
nuals yet published,” —Monthly Review. 

e” A few complete sets of the three former Volumes 
of ‘tis Work may still be had, Price 21s. each, 
Cuarurs T1171, Fleet Street. 








NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
HE ENGLISH BOY at the CAPE; 


An Anglo-African Story. 
By the Author of “ Keeper's Travels.” 
In 3 vols. royal 18mo, embellished with Enugravings, 
Price 10s. 6d. hal!-vound and lettered. 

“A great deal better worth reading than the generality 
of new-year books for the benefit or amusement of youth 
of both sexes, and than very many of our formal novels.” 
ee Review. 


. THE RURAL MUSE. POEMS by Joan Crane, 
a: Northamptonshire Peasant, Author of “ The Village 
Minstrel,” “The Shepherd’s Calendar,” &c, In 1 vol. 
foolscap 8vo. illustrated by a View of the Poet's Cottage, 
and other embellishments, in cloth, Price 7s. 

“We rejoice to find that the Rural Muse has been with 
him during his lone retirement—tbat his fine sensibilities 
have suffered no abatement under the influence of time— 
and although he says ‘ill health has almost rendered me 
incapable of doing any thing,’ it has not in any degree 
weakened his mental powers or dulled his genius,”— 
Blackwood's Magazine. 


3. SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA, 
By Cyrus Repprna, Esq. In 4 vols. 18mo. illustrated by 
Engravings and Wood-cuts, Price ls. cloth. 

“Volumes of considerable interest, not only for their 
narrations of hardships endured, difficulties surmounted, 
and hair-breadth escapes, but for the quaint style of the 
olden historians, or still better, the homely simplicity of 
the sufferers themselves, Spee fator. 


4, MARINE NATURAL HISTORY, or the Sea. 
side Companion. Py Miss Roperrs, Author of “ The 
Ccuchologist’s Companion,” &c. Foolscap Svo. illustrated 
by numerous Wood-cuts by Baxter, Price 6s, 6d. 

“ This is an excellent book for the youthful and inqui- 
sitive, placing before them in the most popular and 
agreeable form the interesting facts of natural history 
connected with marine produc! tions, zoophytes, sponges, 
coralline, and fishes, It is full of instruction and amuse- 
ment.” —Literary Gazette. 

“ The wood-cut embellishments (by Baxter) are in the 
finest style of the art,”—Sunday Times. 

Also, 

5. THE CONCHOLOGIST’S ctr talaga 8g a 
Familiar Description of Testaceous Animals. By Mary 
Roszerts. In foolscap 8vo. with several Engravings, the 
Second Edition, Price 6s. 6d. 

“ This is, in every sense of the word, an exquisite little 
volume,” —New Monthly Magazine. 

By the Same Authoress, 

6. THE WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE 

KINGDOM DISPLAYED. New Edition, 12mo. 6s. 


7. A POPULAR GUIDE TO THE OBSERVA- 
TION OF NATURE; or, Hints of Inducement to the 
Study of Natural Productions and Appearances in their 
Counexions and Relations; showing the great extent of 
Knowledge attainable by the unaided exercise of the 
senses. By Roserr Muoig, Author of “ The Feathered 
Tribes of the British Islands,” &c.  18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“We are furnished with matter for the philosopher, 
the poet, the historian, the antiquary—all who contem- 
plate heaven and earth; and this is furnished in a little 
book which all may carefully take in the pocket over the 
whole earth or the whole sea; and thus enable them- 
selves to think, if they have never thought before, and if 
they have, to think much better.’—Gentleman's Mag. 

Also, by the Same Author, 

8. FIRST LINES OF ZOOLOGY ; by Question and 
Answer. For the Use of the Young. Ina thick volume, 
18mo. with Engravings, Price 6s. bound. 

“A useful and well-arranged Catechism, going through 
the various branches of Zoology in a clear and shngie 
manner, well adapted for the instruction of youth.” 
Literary Gazette. 


9. THE BOOK OF te RFLIES, MOTHS 
AND SPHINGES. By Captain Tuomas Brown 
F.R.S. F,L.S. &c. Embellished with eet highly 
coloured Illustrations. In 3 vols, L8mo. 10s. 6 

“This is a delightful work, with no wo ‘than 144 
engraving s, coloured after nature; and, both by the style 
of its scientific descriptions and its general arrangeme ‘ut, 
well calculated to convey ideas at once correct and popular 
of the habits and economy of the beautiful tribes of which 
it treats.’—Literary Gazette. 

“ The engravings alone would be astonishingly cheap 
at the price of the volumes.”—Sunday Times. 

10. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
By the late Rev. Ginuerr Wuire, M.A. With Addi- 
tions by Sir WinLtAmM JarpineE, Bart. Also, an —. 
Edition of the same Work, with Additions, 6s. 6d. 
New Edition, with 18 superior Engravings by scl 
Price 3s. 6d. 

“A work which men of science, as well as general 
readers, agree in considering one of the most delightful 
books ever written.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


ll. THE BEAUTIES OF THE BRITISH POETS, 
With a few Introductory Observations by the Rev. 
GerorceE Crory, D.D. &c. Second Edition, Illustrated 
by several highly-finished Wood engravings. 12mo, 7s. 

12, SELECTIONS OF THE MOST REMARK- 
ABLE PHENOMENA OF NATURE, By UH, G. 
Bet, Esq. 18mo, 3s. 6d, cloth. 

13. LETTERS FROM A MOTHER TO HER 
DAUGHTER at or going to School, pointing out the 
duties towards her Maker, her Governess, her School- 
fellows, and Herself. By Mrs. J. A. Sarcanr, Author 
of “ Ringstead Abbey,” &c. Fifth Edition, Elegantly 
bound iu silk, 18mo, Price 3s. 6d. 

14. MY TEN YEARS’ IMPRISON MENT in Italian 
and Austrian Dungeons. By Siryio Petiico. Trans- 
lated by Tuomas Roscoz. The Third Edition. Price 6s. 

“ This little volume is the record of ten years’ imprison- 
ment suffered by Pellico—a person whose reputation as a 
man of literary taste is acknowledged in Italy ; and whose 
privations and deep sorrows render him an object of in- 
terest to all who value liberty, and would not see it shorn 
of its beams in any land.”—Sun, 

15. A JUVENILE CYCLOPEDIA, — Priynocr’s 
Carecuisms of THE Ants AND Sciences; forming a 
complete Cyclopadia for the young. A New Edition, in 
12 vols. Price 3. 12s. in cloth boards; or 4/. 10s, half- 
bound and lettered, 

*,* The above can be had in various elegant bindings 
at moderate prices. 

Wurttaxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane, Loudon. 
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ARDENER’S GAZETTE, 
o. 1. Now Publishing. 
THE BEST HO TICULTURAL W “ORK EXTANT, 
Offices, 343, Strand ; and 162, Piccadilly. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 130. 
4 TO ADVERTISERS.—Me.srs. Lonaman beg 
to inform Publishers and Advertisers in general, that 
Thursday, the 12th of January, is the Last pay for re- 
ceiving Advertisements; and Saturday, the 14th, for 
Bills for insertion in the forthcoming Number, 
Paternoster Row, January 4th, 1837. 








3, St. James's Square, Jan. 6. 
This Day is Published, No, VIII—LI 
HE LONDON AND WEST- 
MINSTER REVIEW. 
ConTENTS ¢ 
1. The Terms of Alliance | 6. Latrobe’s Rambles in 
between Radicals and Mexico. 


Whigs. 7. Progress of Events in 
. Astoria. Canada. 


9 
3. Thoughts in the Cloister | 8. Wraxall’s Memoirs, 
and the Crowd, 9. Lamartine. 
4. Fallacies upon the Poor | 10. Col. Napier’s reply to 
Laws. the Quarterly Review, 
5. Memoirs of Mirabeau. 
Joun Maceoms, St. James’s Square. 
Seconp Epir10: 
THE NEW COMIC PE RIODICAL~THE 
HUMORIST. 
The lst Number for 1837, with a Portrait of the Autho- 
ress of “ Flirtation,”’ o 


MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, 


AND HUMORIST, 
Edited by Tuzopore Hoox, Esq. 
Who has commenced the Number with 
THE GURNEY PAPERS, 

Among other humorous and witty contributions fro 
the most distinguished writers of the day, will also 
found —- 

The Grand Kentucky Bal- |The Wine Cellar. By 








loon. By one of the Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
Authors of ‘ fee ‘The Rejected | The Late George Colman— 
Adaresses, his Wit and Genius, 


The Manager’s Room of the | The New Jim Crow, A 
Theatre Royal Little Ped- Nigger’s Reason. Songs 
lington. By the Author by J. B. Buckstone, Esq. 
of “ Paul Pry.” A Tale of the Voyage of 

The Day of the Disasters of Hendrick Hudson. By 
Carfington Blundell, Esq. N.P.Willis, Esq. ; besides 
By Leigh Hunt, Esq. Poems by the Hon. Mrs, 

Achates Digby. By Aifred Norton, Miss Landon, 
Crowquill, &e. &e. 

Persons desirous of commencing this popular Periodical 
with the new year, are invited to send their orders im- 
mediately to their respective Booksellers. 

N.B. With the exception of one article promised to 
another magazine, Mr. Hook will, for the future, confine 
his periodic ‘al writing to the New Monthly, 

Henny Consurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street, 








This Day is Published, Price 4s. 
HE ANALYST; a Quarterly Journal 


of Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts, edited 
by 4. Hon, Esq. F.G.S., and NevitLe Woop, Esq. 
(Author of “ — Song Birds,” the “ Ornithologist’s 
‘Text Book,” &c.) 

The 18th Number, for January, contains—Some Re- 
marks on the Dissolution of the Monasteries—Observa- 
tions on the Nomenclature of Neville Wood's “ British 
Song Birds—Hard Words—The Fishes of Britain syste- 
matically arranged—On the E fleets of certain Mental and 
Bodily States upon the Imagination — The Poet Shen- 
stone—Swarm of Minute Insects in and around Maccles- 
field — Thoughts on the Sublime in Music — Anecdotes 
Elucidatory of the Natural History of the Ermine Wea- 
sel, by Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. M.P. D.C.L.—Remarks 
on the Philosophy and Observances of Shakspeare—On 
the Connection of Phrenology with Physiognomy—Some 
Remarks on Museums of Natural History, by J. E.Gray, 
F.R.S.—Notes on Natural History Books, by J. Fennell 
—Correspondence—Proceedings of Provincial Societies— 
Central Society of Education—St, James’s Ornithological 
Society — Critical Notices of New Publications — Fine 
Arts; Reviews of Music—Miscellaneous Communications 
—Literary Intelligence—Meteorological Report, &c, &c, 

London: Published by SimpxKin, “MaRsHALt, and Co. 
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